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Engineering  majors  get  increased 

course  requirements  for  graduation 


by  Linda  J.  Hallmen 

Graduation  requirements 
for  engineering  science  ma- 
jors have  been  increased  from 
136  credits  to  144  credits,  ac- 
cording to  a unanimous  Col- 
lege Council  vote  Tuesday, 
engineering  science  majors 
will  be  required  to  take  two 
January  term  courses  rather 
than  three,  with  one  January 
term  an  internship  in 
engineering. 

The  engineering  science 
program  underwent  evalua- 
tion for  accreditation  this  year 
by  the  Accreditation  Board 
for  Engineering  and 
Technology  (ABET).  The 
program  did  not  meet  the 
basic  criterion  for  accredita- 
tion with  the  present  cur- 


riculum. 

Currently,  within  the  4-1-4 
curriculum,  32  courses  are  re- 
quired for  graduation,  which 
means  that  2V2  years 


translates  into  20  major 
courses.  Loyola’s  core  re- 
quires 14  courses  outside  the 
math/science  area,  so  the 
engineering  science  program 


falls  short  by  2 courses. 

The  criterion  for  accredita- 
tion is  for  a program  to  re- 
quire 21/2  years  in  math,  basic 
sciences  and  engineering  of 


which  one  year  is  in  engineer- 
ing, and  V2  year  is  in 
engineering  design. 

With  the  increase  to  144 
credits  an  engineering  science 


major  will  take  an  average  of 
18  credits  per  semester. 
Some  engineering  science 
courses  will  become  three- 
credit  courses,  while  those 


associated  with  a lab  will  re- 
main four-credit  courses. 

In  conclusion,  the  program 
will  require  between  18  and 
24  courses  in  the  major,  three 


of  which  will  satisfy  the 
math/science  core  require- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  14 
other  required  core  courses. 

Helene  Perry,  chairperson 
of  the  engineering/computer 
science/physics  department 
said  that  there  are  several 
disadvantages  for  students 
who  graduate  from  an  unac- 
credited program  in  engineer- 
ing science. 

First,  most  scholarships  for 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
engineering  students  are 
available  only  for  students  of 
accredited  programs.  Most 
graduate  schools  are  open 
only  to  graduates  of  ac- 
credited undergraduate  pro- 
grams. 

cont.  on  pg.  3 


'‘Accreditation  is  important  to  a student  because  it  is 
starting  to  become  a major  factor  in  emploi^ment/' 

Keith  Fitch 
Engineering  Science  major 


ASLC  proposes  budgets  for  32  clubs 


by  Linda  J.  Hallmen 


The  Associated  Students  of 
Loyola  College  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  pro- 
posed that  $51,271.13  of  the 
ASLC  budget  be  devoted  to 
budgets  for  32  clubs.  Seven 
clubs  received  no  funding. 

The  Adam  Smith  Society, 
the  Belles,  the  Computer 
Club,  the  Psychology  Club 
and  the  Thoroughbred  Club 
submitted  budgets  but  did  not 
attend  the  appropriations 
hearings  as  required. 

Tri-Beta  and  the 
Philosophy  Club  were  denied 
funding  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Danny  Szparaga,  ASLC 
treasurer,  said  that  none  of 
the  honor  societies  received 
funding  because  of  exclusivi- 
ty, including  Tri-Beta. 

“Because  you  have  to  take 
three  biology  courses,  it 
almost  constitutes  being  a 
biology  major,”  he  said. 

Tri-Beta  also  requires  a 
minimum  grade  point 
average  of  3.0  in  the  biology 
courses. 

The  first  criteria  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is 
that  “clubs  which  are  ex- 
clusive, non-representative  of 
the  needs  of  the  student  body 
or  deemed  more  useful  to  an 
outside  body  than  to  the  stu- 
dent body  will  not  receive 
ASLC-appropriated  funds. 

Szparaga  said  that  Tri-Beta 
did  not  meet  this  criterion. 

He  said  that  the  Philosophy 
Club  has  only  two  or  three  ac- 
tive members  and  received  no 
funding. 


The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee announced  its  list  of 
criteria  for  funding.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  exclusivity  rule, 
they  are: 

Clubs  which  missed  the 
original  Appropriations  Hear- 
ings (March  29-April  1,  1984) 
and  the  subsequent  “grace 
period"  (April  2-April9,  1984) 
will  not  be  funded. 

Clubs  which  turned  in  their 
budgets  after  the  extended 
deadline  of  March  28,  1984 
will  be  penalized  25  percent 
of  their  appropriate  total. 

No  funds  may  be  issued  for 
alcohol. 

Funds  for  food  will  not  be 
appropriated. 

Overnight  lodging  cannot 
be  funded. 

The  sum  appropriated  for 
guest  speakers  will  not  exceed 
$150.00  for  one  speaker, 
although  more  than  one 
speaker  (at  a lesser  cost)  is 
possible. 

A maximum  of  $7.00  will 
be  appropriated  for  services 
to  each  club  (with  the  Year- 
book and  Greyhound  as  ex- 
ceptions). Services  include 
postage,  use  of  photocopies, 
etc. 

Supplies  (stationary,  etc.) 
cannot  be  funded. 

Funds  for  publicity  and 
advertising  will  not  be  ap- 
propriated. 

The  total  available  for  club 
budgets  is  $56,440.  Only 
$51,403.97  was  ap- 
propriated and  the  surplus  of 
$5036.03  will  be  ap- 
propriated in  supplemental 
budget  hearings  to  be  an- 
nounced. 
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News  Brief 


NEWSBRIEFS  POLICY:  As  a communify  seruiag.  The  Greyhound  ofF  announce  events  Interest  to  the 
Loyola  communify.  All  subm^pns  should  be  addressed  to  die  news  editor.  Items  must  be  Ji«i%  typed  or  written  in 
pmc^raph  form  and  in  complete  sentences.  Keep  items  as  brief  as  possible,  preferably  no  mcne  than  three  sentence*. 
Deadline  for  submissions  is  5 p.m.  Wednesday.  If  more  items  are  submitted  than  can  be  accommodated,  the  nem 
will  select  those  to  be  used  on  the  bam  of  Unmtlness,  sii^ficmce  and  previous  running  of  the  item.  The  news 
editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy  subrriittod.-  The  decision  of  dte^pews  editor  will  be  final. 


Administrative 
Council 

There  will  be  an  Administrative  Council  meeting  at 
4:30  p.m.  Monday  in  BE  234. 

Spring  concert 

At  3 p.m,  Sunday,  the  Concert  Choir  will  present 
program  of  Brahms  and  Vivaldi  in  the  Alumni 
Memorial  Chapel.  The  concert  is  free  and  open  to 
everyone. A reception  will  follow  in  CO  immediately 
afterwards. 

Thank  You 
Fr.  Sellinger 

On  next  Friday,  May  4 there  will  be  a compressed 
schedule  to  allow  time  for  a liturgy  of  Thanksgiving  in 
honor  of  Fr.  Joseph  A.  Sellinger’s  20th  year  as  Presi- 
dent of  Loyola  College.  Come  celebrate  with  us  at 
10:55  a.m.  in  the  Alumni  Memorial  Chapel. 

Circle  K 

Circle  K will  meet  during  activity  period  Tues.  in 
BE  122. 

Children’s  Fair 

On  Sunday,  May  6 from  12  noon  till  3:00  p.m. 
Campus  Ministries  will  sponsor  the  annual  Children’s 
Fair  at  Loyola,  which  makes  it  possible  for  60  emo- 
tionally disturbed  & retarded  kids  to  enjoy  a day  of 
fun.  Volunteers  are  needed  to  clean  up,  set-up,  and 
act  as  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters. Call  Gene  Roman 
at  Campus  Ministries  ext.  222  or  Ted  Miles, 
433-6690 

Oxford  talk 

Monday,  at  7:30  p.m.,  Karen  Wilson,  MA‘83,  will 
discuss  her  visit  to  Oxford  University  en  route  to  a 
missionary  experience  to  Italy  last  summer.  A serier 
of  relevant  slides  will  accompany  Karen’s  presenta- 
tion. All  are  invited.  The  talk  will  be  held  in  MA301. 
If  more  space  is  needed,  the  talk  will  be  moved  to 
MA200. 

Evergreen  Players 
Association 

There  will  be  an  Evergreen  Players  Association 
general  meeting  activity  period  Tuesday  in 
Downstage(JR15) . 

Debate  Workshop 

A Debate  Workshop  will  be  hosted  by  Penn  State 
University  Sept  14-15.  Anyone  interested  in  the  art 
of  debate  or  in  refining  debate  skills  is  invited.  The 
trip  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Loyola  College  Foren- 
sics Society.  Contact  Allison  Walker  at  435-7522 
after  10  p.m.  for  more  information 

Yearlong  internship 

There  is  a yearlong  internship  available  with  the 
Justice  and  Peace  Commission  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Baltimore.  The  individual  will  assist  the  Coordinator 
with  program  planning  and  implementation,  coor- 
dinate the  Youth  for  Peace  project  and  a draft  infor- 
mation network  and  work  closely  with  area  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Writing  ability  and  an  interest  in 
the  issues  related  to  justice  and  peace  are  required. 
For  more  information,  contact  Chuck  Michaels, 
Coordinator,  Justice  and  Peace  Commission 
547-5430  or  Gene  Roman,  Campus  Ministries,  ext. 
380  or  222 


Children’s  Fair 
Donations 

Toys  are  needed  as  prizes  for  this  year’s  Children’s 
Fair.  All  students,  faculty,  staff  and  administrators 
are  asked  to  please  check  their  storage  rooms  and 
closets  at  home  for  any  old,  unwanted  toys  that  are 
in  fairly  good  condition.  If  you  have  any,  please  drop 
them  off  at  Campus  Ministries  by  Friday,  May  4. 

Graduation 

Graduation  announcements,  instructions  and  lun- 
cheon tickets  are  now  available  from  9:00 
a.m. -11:30  a.m.  and  1:30  pm. -4:00  p.m.  at  the 
Records  Office.  Graduates  are  requested  to  check 
with  their  families  concerning  luncheon  tickets 
(adults-$5.50;  children-$3.00).  If  you  believe  you 
eligible  for  academic  honors  at  graduation. 


are 


please  check  the  list  on  the  main  bulletin  board  and 
report  any  errors  to  the  Academic  Dean’s  Office,  MA 
225. 

Senior  interviews 

Graduation  Day  is  May  27.  Do  you  have  a job  yet? 
There  are  still  companies  interviewing  on  campus 
through  Wednesday,  May  2.  Stop  by  the  Career 
Planning  and  Placement  office,  BE  220  to  sign  up  for 
available  interviews.  Career  Planning  can  also  pro- 
vide other  career  oriented  services. 

Fellowship  meeting 

“The  Reasoning  for  Suffering”  will  be  the  topic  of 
the  Christian  Fellowship  meeting  at  7 p.m.  Thursday 
in  the  Jesuit  Residence. 

Summer  internships 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  is 
offering  summer  internships  starting  at  the  end  of 
May.  Interns  will  work  doing  paralegal  and  clerical 
type  activities  25-40  hours  per  week.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Dr.  Abromaitis.  in  CO  1. 


Engineering  Club 

Assistant  Professor  Pembamoto  will  speak  on  I 
“Computer  Architecture”  at  3 p.m.  today.] 

Assistant  Professor  Kohne  will  speak  on  the  “Prin- 
ciples of  Radar”  st  3 p.m.  Friday,  May  4. 

HelpWLCR 

WLCR  is  looking  for  a person  with  engineering  1 
and  electronic  skills  (wiring,  repair,  design, 
maintenance)  to  fill  the  position  as  Chief  Engineer  for 
the  next  school  year.  If  selected,  you  may  assume 
limited  duties  for  the  duration  of  the  semester.  Con- 
tact the  General  Manager  at  ext.  533  or  stop  by  the 
station  in  room  18,  Student  Government  wing  of  the 


SC. 


Thanks,  Steve 


A very  special  thanks  to  Steve  Sireci  and  the  Men’s 
Rugby  Club  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Big 
Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  of  Central  Maryland.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Social  Outreach, 
Steve  and  members  of  the  Rugby  Club  took  part  in 
the  annual  Bowl-a-thon  for  Big  Brothers  and  Big 
Sisters.  They  raised  $371  for  this  very  important  j 
organization.  Many  thanks  Steve! 

Free  testing 

The  Dept,  of  Speech  Pathology/Audiology  will  be 
offering  free  hearing  and  voice  and  diction  screen- 
ings. Each  screening  will  take  about  10  minutes. 
Hearing  screenings  will  be  on  the  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day, May  7.  Voice  and  diction  screenings  will  be  the 
following  Monday.  For  an  appointment,  call  Betty] 
Long,  ext.  241. 

Attention  musicians 

People  are  needed  for  musical  activities  next  I 
academic  year.  Possibilities  range  from  chamber 
groups  and  madrigal  singers  to  a small  campus/ com- 
munity orchestra.  Faculty,  students,  staff  and  com- 
munity members  are  invited.  There  is  no  required 
skill  level  other  than  basic  competence.  Please  con- 
tact Lewis  Berman,  ext.  739  or  Libby  Sternberg,  ext.  [ 
412. 


Hf  LP  WANTED 


TEST  YOURSELF.  Can  you 
manage  your  time  produc- 
tively? Work  2-4  hrs/wk  con- 
sistently? Are  you  success- 
oriented?  Self-motivated? 
Marketing  position  available 
on  campus.  1-800-243-6679. 


College  Students:  a division 
of  Consolidated  Foods  will  be 
interviewing  college  students 
for  summer  employment  and 
part  time  work  before  sum- 
mer opportunity  for 
minimum  guar,  of  $150  sal.  a 
wk.  Job  provides  opportunity 
for  school  ranging  from 
$750-$3000  as  well  as  much 
gross  weekly  income.  Call 
633-2460. 


Part-time  work  $3. 50/hr.  tak- 
ing political  survey  by 
phone-5  to  9 Mon-Fri.  Work 
as  few  hours  a week  as  you 
wish.  Call  Ken  435-3361. 


CDNGHATUIATIONS 


Alumnus  Michael  Zeiler('74) 
and  Alumna  Marjory 
Hoeck('79)  have  announced 
their  engagement  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  spring  of  1985. 
Good  Luck  and  Godspeed. 


FOR  SALE 


NUTS,  first,  quality, 
wholesale,  i.e.:  Cashew 
$4.00/lb.  Pistachio  $4.65/lb. 
Sunflower  Seeds  $1 .40/lb. 
Savor  Foods,  INC.  667-8897. 


FOR  RF/YT 


Apt.  for  sub-lease.  June  till 
Aug.  Mt.  Vernon  area  of 
downtown  Baltimore.  Large, 
sunny  2 or  3 bedroom  apt. 
near  bus  route.  Close  to 
restaurants  and  nightspots. 
Secure  building.  Call 
244-8773. 


ROOMMATE  WANTED, 


Furnished  house  across  from 
Memorial  Stadium  on  36th. 
St.  Ten  minutes  from  cam- 1 
pus,  $150/mo.  Cali  Randy 
Smith  467-4158. 


SERVICES 


Need  help  in  French  class?  for 
tutoring,  call  Dale  at 
435-3863  after  6:30  p.m. 
Hours/Fees  negotiable. 


TRAVEL 


Amsterdam,  Paris,  Zurich,! 
Japan;  Give  Glen  a call,  he'll 
get  you  the  lowest  fare  to 
Europe  435-1842. 1 


Europe,  Asia,  the  World! 
Give  Glen  a call  for  the  lowest  1 
fares!  435-1842 
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Credits  change,  1 Jan  term  waived 


cont.  from  pg.  1 

Second,  having  a degree 
from  an  unaccredited  pro- 
gram hinders  advancement  in 
the  professional  field  and  may 
hinder  entry  into  the  profes- 
sion. Perry  said  that  there  is  a 
considerably  different  pay 
scale  for  unaccredited 
degrees. 

Third,  graduates  from  an 
unaccredited  program  are  not 
able  to  take  the  preliminary 
exam  for  a professional 
engineer’s  license  until  they 
have  been  in  practice  for  five 
years. 


Fourth,  there  are  several 
grants  available  for  engineer- 
ing science  programs,  but  on- 
ly for  accredited  programs. 

“Accreditation  is  important 
to  a student  because  it  is  start- 
ing to  become  a major  factor 
in  employment,”  said  Keith 
Fitch,  a senior  engineering 
science  major. 

He  said  that  the  graduate 
engineering  schools  of  major 
universities  require  outside 
testing  for  graduates  of  a non- 
accredited  program. 

He  said  that  there  is  no 
well-known  quality  engineer- 
ing school  in  Maryland,  and 


companies  such  as 
Westinghouse  are  more  likely 
to  fund  the  endowment  of 
schools  with  ABET  accredita- 
tion. 

Associated  Students  of 
Loyola  College  President 
Dora  Bankins  said  she  was 
concerned  that  the  proposal 
would  set  a precedent  for  a 
curriculum  change  for  the  en- 
tire school. 

Perry  said  that  the  next 
year  would  be  spent  in 
developing  a defined  cur- 
riculum to  be  used  in  the  fall 
of  1985.  The  earliest  that  the 
department  could  then  apply 


for  accreditation  will  be  the 
fall  of  1989. 

“If,  in  the  interim,  there  was 
a change  in  the  college  re- 
quirements, this  would  im- 
pact strongly  [on  the  ac- 
creditation attempt],”  she 
said. 

Perry  emphasized  that  the 
curriculum  change  was 
designed  to  “preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  core  at  Loyola.” 

“The  only  solution  seen  by 
the  engineering  faculty  and 
students  is  to  increase  the 
course  load  of  the  students. 
They  are  compensated  for 
this  by  the  decrease  of  one 


January  term  requirement,” 
she  said. 


Furthermore,  “changing 
some  courses  from  four 
credits  to  three  credits  will 
have  little  impact  on  faculty 
teaching  loads  provided  the 
criteria  for  a normal  full-time 
teaching  load  is  seven  courses 
a year  (including  January) 
and  no  faculty  member  is  re- 
quired to  teach  more  than 
three  courses  a semester 
without  their  consent.” 


No  mid  term  holiday  scheduled  for 
spring  1985 


by  Colleen  Lilly 


Loyola’s  spring  semester  in 
1985  will  be  moved  to  Easter 
and  will  be  from  Wednesday, 
April  3 through  Tuesday, 
April  9. 

Although  fall  semester  will 
include  a one  day  mid-term 
break  Friday  October  19,  in 
addition  to  the  break  from 
Wednesday,  November  21 
through  Sunday,  November 
25,  there  will  be  no  one  day 
mid-term  break. 


the  break  is.  Easter’s  a nice 
time  to  have  off,”  he  said. 

This  past  year,  he  said,  was 
an  exception  with  mid-term 
break.  Mid-term  break  was 
broken  into  two  parts.  The 
break  included  a week  off  in 
mid-March,  in  which  students 
had  five  class  days  off  plus 
two  weekends,  and  a break  at 
Easter,  in  which  students  had 
two  class  days  off  plus  Easter 
weekend. 

The  separation  of  this 
year’s  mid-term  holiday 


noticable  difference  in  this 
year’s  spring  break  and  next 
year’s  is  a 10-day  difference, 
from  March  to  April. 

“Weather  makes  the  dif- 
ference,” he  said. 

In  making  up  the  calendar, 
McGuire  considers  Labor 
Day,  the  faculty,  the  staff  and 
orientation . 

“I  respond  to  them  (the  facul- 
ty). I not  only  consider  the 
faculty  viewpoint;  I have  to 
consider  orientation  and  the 
staff.  1 have  to  look  at  the 


Dean  Francis  McGuire  explained  why  there  will  be  no  mid  term  holiday  in  spring 
1985. 


whole  viewpoint,”  he  said. 

McGuire  said  that  the  only 
thing  that  would  change  the 
calendar  in  the  future  would 
be  a switch  from  4-1-4  to  5-5 
or  5-1-5. 

The  changes  in  the  1985 
spring  semester,  which 
eliminate  3 class  days  plus  a 
weekend  from  the  traditional 
Easter  break  and  a mid-term 
holiday  of  one  day  plus  a 
weekend,  were  announced  in 
the  fall  registration  booklets. 

Dora  Bankins,  president  of 
the  Associated  Students  of 
Loyola  College  (ASLC),  was 
unaware  of  the  changes 
made,  since  McGuire  was 
asked  by  the  College  Council 
to  set  the  calendar. 

“What'  Thafs  ludicrous! 
What  happened  to  the  other 
3 days.  We  used  to  have  a 
mid-term  day. 

Ifs  somehwat  ironic  that 
we  lost  Easter  Monday  this 


year,  while  other  state  schools  _ 
had  off.  We  seem  to  be  con- 
sistently losing  a day.  Normal- 
ly, we  have  8 days  for  Easter 
and  2 weekends,”  she  said. 

Bankins  is  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  the  Commuter 
Students  Association’s  trip  to 
Florida  will  be  shortened  and 
that  family  vacations  will  be 
shortened.  She  also  felt  that 
students  who  work  during 
mid-term  break  weren’t  con- 
sidered. 

“I  don’t  feel  student’s  needs 
are  being  met.  I feel  students 
were  disregarded  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

There  should  be  a break,  a 
day  in  March,  say  March  15 
for  mid-term.  Ifs  healthy  to 
have  a break,  and  1 think  we 
should. 

This  matter  will  be  looked 
into  before  the  end  of  the 
year,”  she  said. 


Proposed  budget  for  1984-1985 


C lass  of  1 985 : 6000 .00 

Class  of  1986:  4780.00 

Class  of  1987:  1120.00 

Class  of  1988:  620.00 

Total  Classes: 12,520.00 


Academic  Affairs  Department:  9130.00 

Student  Affairs  Department: 6285.00 

Social  Affairs  Department:  11000.00 

Film  Series:  8000.00 

Jan  Term/Lecture  Series:  4500.00 

Total  Departments: 38,915.00 

Clean-Up: 4125.00 

Operations: 3000.00 

Total  Operations:  7,125.00 

Total  ASLC: 58,560.00 


Dean  McGuire  who  is  in 
charge  of  setting  the  calendar, 
said  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  traditional 
break;  students  will  still  be 
having  two  terms  of  approx- 
imately 69-70  class  days  plus 
exam  days. 

In  the  fall  term,  there  is  no 
real  break.  In  the  spring  term 
it  comes  somewhere  in  the 
middle. 

I don’t  think  it  matters  when 


replaced  the  traditional 
11-day  holiday  which  began 
before  Easter  on  Easter 
Thursday  and  ended  a week 
after  Easter  Sunday. 

A 3-day  weekend  was  also 
included  as  a traditional  mid- 
term break. 

January  term  in  1985  will 
be  shortened  from  18  school 
days  to  17,  so  that  spring 
term  will  have  70  days. 

McGuire  said  that  the  only 


Hart  fundraising  dinner  set 

A fundraising  dinner  for  Gary  Hart  will  be  held  Tuesday  from  5 to  7 pm  in  the  Andrew  White 
Club. 

Julie  Hallam,  a freshman  political  science  major,  is  a volunteer  for  the  Hart  campaign  in 
Maryland.  She  said  that  there  has  been  good  response  to  Hart  in  Maryland  through  the  phone 
banks  and  canvassing. 

The  Maryland  Democratic  Primary  will  be  on  May  8. 
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Council  forbids  credit  for  club  work 


by  Colleen  Lill^ 


Monday’s  meeting  of  the 
Administrative  Council  of  the 
Associated  Students  of 
Loyola  College  approved  a 
resolution  concerning  the 
status  of  the  Gret^hound  as  an 
ASLC  non-profit  service 
organization  with  a general 
concensus  of  the  Council’s 
members. 

The  resolution  states  that 
since  the  Gre\jhound  exists 
outside  of  the  academic  cur- 
riculum and  is  a voluntary  ex- 
tracurricular activity,  no 


academic  credit  should  be 
given  for  work  done  for  this 
club. 

“I  hardly  think  that  the  con- 
cert choir  and  the  Greyhound 
are  agreeable,”  said  Dora 
Bankins,  president  of  ASLC. 

The  Loyola  Concert  Choir 
members  may  receive  one 
credit  per  semester  for  par- 
ticipation within  the  choir.  To 
receive  credit,  members  must 
participate  for  four  semesters. 

Bankins  also  took  a general 
concensus  for  a resolution  she 
would  vote  for  in  College 


Council  that  would  allow  the 
graduation  requirements  for 
engineering  majors  to  be 
changed  to  144  credits  from 
136. 

The  Council  approved  the 
engineering  changes  with  a 
general  concensus.  The  pro- 
posed changes  would  add 
eight  more  credits  to  the  ma- 
jor and  subtract  one  January 
term.  Of  the  two  January 
terms  engineering  students 
would  take,  one  would  be 
within  the  field  of  engineer- 
ing. Some  courses  may  be 


Philosophy  Club  fights  for 
existence 


by  Maggie  Rommel 


Regardless  of  the  budget 
denial,  a Philosophy  club  will 
exist  next  year,  said  Suzy 
Winter,  former  Philosophy 
club  president. 

Winter  explained  “that  the 
purpose  of  the  Philosophy 
club  is  to  promote  philosophy 
discussions,  get  people  in- 
volved in  philosophy  and  in- 
crease faculty/student  rela- 
tions.” 

“We  don’t  need  money  to 
do  that,”Winter  said. 

Winter  said  last  year  when 
the  Philosophy  club  asked  for 
money  they  received  such  a 
small  fraction  of  what  they 


had  originally  asked  for  that  it 
was  ridiculous. 

She  expressed  her  con- 
cerned for  the  fact  that  other 
club,  like  sports  clubs,  are 
given  a lot  of  money  and  the 
Philosophy  club  none. 

“It  is  an  academic  club.  And 
academic  clubs  are  something 
we  (Loyola)  need  to  see  more 
of,”  said  Winter. 

Winter  said  she  wants  the 
Philosophy  club  to  have  “a  lit- 
tle more  recognition”  as  a club 
at  Loyola. 

She  does  not  want  to  see 
the  club  approved  so  that 
they  have  some  say  in  the 
Associated  Students  of 


Loyola  College  (ASLC). 

This  year  the  club,  which 
had  15  - 20  members,  of- 
fered to  tutor  students  who 
were  having  difficulty  in  their 
Philosophical  Anthropology  I 
;ourse.  The  faculty,  though, 
thought  that  tutoring  might 
decrease  the  already  low 
number  of  students  that  come 
to  them  for  help. 

Next  year’s  club  will  be 
presided  over  by  Celeste 
Thompson. 

On  Sunday,  May  6,  the 
Philosophy  and  Theology 
:lubs  will  hold  their  annual 
aicnic.  Everyone  is  invited  to 
attend. 


The  Children  of  the  World  are  the  hope 
of  the  world — 

We  invite  you  to  keep  that  hope  alive  — 
and  growing. 

We  are  Columban  Missionaries 
working  with  the  poor. 

Write  to  us  for  more  information. 


I Fal 


Loy 


Father  Bob  Clark.  Vocation  Director 
Columban  Fathers 
St.  Columbans.  Nebraska  68056 
I want  to  help  build  a better  life  for  people  in 
the  missions.  Please  send  me  information 
about  becoming  a Columban  missionary 
priest. 

Name 

Birlhdale 


OV  I 


I 

I Address 

I 


gii_ 


state 


Zip 


Phone 


Education 


only  three  credits. 

Bankins  said  that  the  in- 
creased course  load  would 
help  with  getting  accreditation 
for  the  engineering  depart- 
ment from  the  Accreditation 
Board  of  Engineering  and 
Technology  (ABET). 

The  changes  in  the 
'engineering  graduation  re- 
quirements will  affect  the  class 
of  1989,  and  were  first 
brought  to  the  Council  before 
Easter  break. 

Debate  at  the  meeting  on 
the  Monday  before  Easter 
break  discussed  the  possibility 
that  if  the  engineering 
students  were  made  to  take 
extra  courses  based  on  a 
three  credit  system,  then  a 
precedent  may  be  set  for  an 
overall  change  from  4-1-4  to 
p-5. 


The  Council  was  also  con- 
cerned with  the  vagueness  of 
the  proposal,  in  terms  of  the 
curriculum  that  will  be  of- 
fered. 

At  the  Monday,  April  16 
meeting,  several  appointed 
members  were  sworn  in. 
Orientation  Steering  Commit- 
tee was  announced  and  a 
Minority  Affairs  proposal  was 
presented. 

Junior  Bill  Long  was  sworn 
in  as  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate 
Studies  (COUS).  Junior 
Yoon  He  Choi,  representing 
the  Korean  Students  Associa- 
tion (KSA)  and  freshman 
Peggy  Winfield,  representing 
the  Black  Students  Associa- 
tion (BSA)  were  sworn  in  as 
the  Minority  Affairs  represen- 
tatives. 


LAW  DAY 

Thursday,  May  3, 
1984 

Columnist 
George  Will 

To  Speak 
At 


3:30pm -Jenkins  Forum 
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Three  drinking  age  bills  die, 
twelve  states  ponder  increases 


(CPS)  - Repeating  their 
performance  of  a year  ago, 
student  groups  were  in- 
strumental in  recent  weeks  in 
defeating  bills  that  would 
have  raised  the  legal  drinking 
age  in  Georgia  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Iowa  has  also  just  rejected 
two  attempts  to  introduce 
drinking  age  legislation. 


though  student  groups  there 
were  not  as  significantly  in- 
volved in  the  lobbying  against 
the  bill,  reports  Bob 
Bingaman,  director  of  the 
State  Student  Association  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  has 
helped  organize  student  op- 
position to  drinking  age  bills  in 
a number  of  states. 

But  many  state  legislatures 
that  have  not  finished  their 


spring  sessions  are  still 
weighing  laws  that  would 
either  raise  the  legal  drinking 
age  or  limit  18-year-olds  to 
buying  wine  or  beer. 

“Drinking  age  is  still  a hot 
issue,  and  probably  will  be  for 
a while,”  observes  Michele 
Glastetter,  who  tracks  drink- 
ing laws  for  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Legislatures. 

“There  are  still  bills  in  quite 
a few  states  proposing  to  raise 
their  drinking  age,”  she  says. 

Twenty-six  states  have  rais- 
ed their  legal  drinking  limits 


MA  Legal  Drinking  Ages 


GET 

NAVY  TRAINING 
AS  A CIVILIAN 

With  the  Sea  and  Air  Mariner  Program,  you 
could  receive  on-the-job  training,  salary,  while 
earning,  and  oppurtunity  for  advancement. 

*You  would  be  on  active  duty  up  to  8 
months,  including  training  at  a Navy 
Technical  school. 

*Then  return  to  civilian  life  as  an  expert 
In  your  field-from  aviation  to  health 
care. 

*Fulfill  your  obligation  to  the  Navy  by 
attending  reserve  drill  one  weekend 
per  month  and  a two  week  active 

duty  training  period  once  per  year. 


For  more  information  call: 
MON -WED,  9 am  to  2 pm 
800-492-0707  (MD,  DC,  DE) 
800-638-0730  (VA) 


21 


20 


18 


21 


(With  Conditions) 


since  1976.  At  least  a 
dozen  - including  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Ver- 
mont, Colorado,  Connec- 
ticut, Florida,  Tennessee, 
South  Dakota,  Hawaii,  Kan- 
sas, Mississippi,  and 
Virginia  - have  bills  pending 
to  hike  the  minimum  age, 
Glastetter  reports. 

“We  thoght  this  year  it 
would  be  a relatively  dead 
issue,”  Bingaman  says. 

Bingaman  says  his  cam- 
paigns against  raising  the 
minimum  drinking  age  argue 
that  better  education  and 
tougher  drunk  driving  laws 
are  more  effective  solutions  to 
alcohol  abuse  than  prohibi- 
tion. 

“I  think  many  students  are 
duped  into  thinking  that  rais- 
ing the  drinking  age  is  a sort 
of  panacea  for  all  the  traffic 
accidents  and  other  problems 
associated  with  alcohol 
abuse,”  Bingaman  believes. 

While  Bingaman  organizes 
students  opposed  to  drinking 
age  increases.  Students 
Against  Drunk  Driving  has 
established  chapters  on  a 
number  of  campuses  to  lobby 
in  favor  of  raising  the 
minimum  age. 


YOUCANTAKE 
ITNimiYQO! 


THE  “KAPLAN  ADVANTAGE"  DOESN'T 
HAVE  TO  END  WITH  YOUR  ADMISSION  TO  LAW  SCHOOL! 

THE  SAME  SKILLED  INSTRUCTION  THAT  PREPARED  YOU  FOR 
THE  LSAT.  CAN  GUIDE  YOU  THROUGH  FIRST  YEAR  LAW' 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LAW  SCHOOL 

A kupmn  seminar 

• CASE  BRIEFING  • TORTS  • LEGAL  WRITING 

• CIVIL  PROCEDURE  • STATUTORY  ANALYSIS 

• CONTRACTS  • RESEARCH  METHODS  • PROPERTY 


-H. 


243-1456 


EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

TEST  PBEPWumOH  SI^CIAUSTS  SM:E  T93e 


3121  St.  Paul  street 
Baltimore,  Md.  21218 


Your  Career  Won't  Be  Ordinary 
Why  Should  Your  Preparation  Be? 


The  Tudor  Flower  Shop 
New  Location 


513  W.  Cold  Spring  Lane 

Near  Alonso's 

Hours  8:30-5  Monday-Saturday 
243-4540 

Flowers  Sent  Worldwide 

wri  rmnp>fjoeooQooeooQooi« 

RICHARD  L.  RUBIN  DDS  | 
General  Dentistry  ^ 

200  W.  Cold  Spting  Lane 
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Schools  say  they’ll 
government  research  if 


(CPS)  - Three  universities 
that  make  millions  of  dollars 
by  performing  research  for 
the  Pentagon  say  they’ll  drop 
all  their  Pentagon  research 
contracts  if  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration goes  ahead  with 
its  plans  to  censor  professors’ 
publication  of  certain  research 
results. 

In  a letter  to  administration 
officials,  the  presidents  of  Cal 
Tech,  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and 
Stanford  - which  together  do 
about  $400  million  a year  in 
Deparment  of  Defense 
research  - last  week  said 
they’d  have  to  stop  doing  all 
military  research  if  the  rules 
are  implemented. 

“Major  universities,”  says 
David  Wilson,  a University  of 
California  official  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  committee 
that  is  trying  to  hammer  out 
the  research  publication  rules, 
“do  not  sign  contracts  that 
give  someone  else  the 
ultimate  authority  to  decide 
whether  the  material  is 
published.” 

The  new  rules  would  give 
the  Pentagon  the  right  to  ap- 
prove and  censor  the  scien- 
tific reports  of  certain  kinds  of 
research  on  campuses,  says 
Dr.  Leo  Young,  director  of 
the  Defense  Dept.’s  Research 
and  Laboratory  Management 
Office . 

“We  want  the  right  to  ap- 
prove what  you  publish,”  he 
explains. 

The  reason  is  “that  we’ve 
got  to  slow  the  flow  of  all  this 
good  technology  stuff  going 
to  the  Soviet  Union,”  he  says. 
“The  Russians  come  here  and 
buy  all  the  stuff  they  can  in 
Radio  Shack,  and  most  of  the 
leakage  comes  from 
businesses.  But  some  of  it 
comes  from  universities,  and 
we  have  to  slow  it  down.” 

In  essence,  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  create  a new 
category  of  research,  points 
out  Rosemary  Chalk, 
spokeswoman  for  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science 
(AAAS)  in  Washington,  D.C. 

“For  the  40  years  that  the 
government  has  been  funding 
military  reasearch  on  cam- 
puses, there’s  been  classified 
research  and  unclassified 
research,”  she  says. 

“There  were  strict  rules 
about  publishing  the  results  of 
classified  research,  and  many 
schools,  particularly  in  the 
late  sixties,  adopted  policies 
not  to  do  it,”  Chalk  explains. 

“Now,  they  want  to  call 
some  of  the  unclassfied 
research  they  fund  ‘sensitive,’ 
and  apply  the  same  censor- 
ship rules  to  it  that  they  used 
for  classified  research,”  she 
says. 

An  official  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS) 
who  asked  not  to  be  named 
because  he’s  not  an  official 
NAS  spokesman,  calls  the 
proposed  censorship  “an  ex- 
ercise in  paranoia.  It’s  a way 
for  the  Pentagon  to  make 
more  projects  secret  without 
having  to  justify  it.  You  can 


understand  their  fears  the 
Russians  will  steal  our 
weapons,  but  we’re  talking 
about  science,  not  weapons.” 

The  official  says  “we  profit 
from  publication  of  their 
science  as  much  as  they  profit 
from  ours.” 

Young  contends  that  “less 
than  one  percent”  of  the  Pen- 
tagon research  contracts 


(CPS)  - The  threat  by 
some  universities  to  drop  out 
of  Pentagon-funded  campus 
research  projects  is  just  the 
latest  example  of  a seemingly- 
deepening  uneasiness  over 
colleges’  cosier  relationship 
with  the  military. 

Military  funding  of  campus 
and  university  research  has 
increased  rapidly  during  the 
Reagan  administration. 

The  Pentagon  is  paying 
campuses  $894  million  to  do 
military  research  this  year. 
President  Reagan  has  asked 
for  a $996  million  campus 
military  research  budget  for 
next  year. 

With  the  funding  increases 
have  come  protests,  physical 
and  otherwise,  this  school 
year. 

Most  dramatically,  27 
University  of  Michigan 
students  occupied  a research 
lab  last  November  for  two 
days  to  protest  their  school’s 


would  be  affected  by  the  rule. 

Asked  if  it  was  possible  that 
the  Pentagon  could  one  day 
decide  to  classify  a majority  of 
its  research  contracts  as  sen- 
sitive, Young  concedes  that 
“nothing  can  stop  that  in  prin- 
ciple.  But  these  are 
reasonable  people.  Ifs  a 
danger,  but  a very  small 
danger,  1 believe.” 


involvement  in  secret  military 
research . 

More  typically,  major 
university  defense  contractors 
have  held  extensive  forums 
and  debates  over  their 
military  connections. 

“Having  such  huge  military 
spending  (on  campus)  may 
have  some  influence  on  the 
rest  of  the  university  as  to 
policy,”  worried  Dr.  Jerome 
Frank  author  of  “Sanity  and 
Survival  in  the  Nuclear  Age,” 
at  a recent  Johns  Hopkins 
meeting  to  protest  campus  in- 
volvement in  military  and 
nuclear  research. 

Johns  Hopkins’s  recent  re- 
chartering of  a ROTC  pro- 
gram “might  not  have  hap- 
pened if  (the  university)  didn’t 
have  this  big  investment  in  the 
military.” 

When  the  staff  of  a Stan- 
ford lab  balked  at  X-ray 
research  related  to  nuclear 
weapons,  the  university 


drop 

they’re 

Young  adds  the  censorship 
proposal  is  “an  opening 
negotiating  position”  in  a 
“constructive”  effort  to  limit 
the  flow  of  technological 
research  to  the  Soviet  Union 
while  doing  “as  little  as  possi- 
ble to  abridge  the  rights  of 
universities.” 

Wilson  is  also  confident  a 
rule  palatable  to  both  the  Pen- 


agreed  to  take  on  only  the 
aspects  of  the  research  not 
related  to  weaponry. 

Harvard  students  helped 
put  a measure  on  last 
November’s  ballot  that  would 
have  turned  Cambridge  into  a 
“nuclear  free  zone.”  If  passed, 
the  law  effectively  would  have 
kept  Harvard  out  of  nuclear 
weapons  research  contracts. 

In  February,  Cal  Tech 
faculty  members  asked  the 
administration  to  drop  plans 
to  add  a U.S.  Army  policy 
center  to  existing  federally- 
financed  research  labs 
because  the  policy  center  had 
more  to  do  with  military  mat- 
ters than  scientific  matters. 

“When  a prestigious  univer- 
sity does  research  in  nuclear 
weapons,”  Frank  reasoned  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  forum,  “it 
very  powerfully  reinforces  the 
dangerous  illusion  that  a 
nuclear  war  can  be  won  by 
the  side  that  has  the  greatest 


censored 

tagon  and  the  universities  can 
be  formed.  “Ifs  not  impossible 
that  we  can  find  a resolution 
to  it.  This  is  a very  big  issue, 
but  there  is  no  sense  of  real 
panic.” 

The  committee  of  universi- 
ty and  Pentagon  officials  will 
meet  to  try  to  work  out  the 
differences  sometime  later  in 
1984,  Young  says. 


technology.” 

Not  all  campus  officials  op- 
pose the  growing  college  ties 
to  the  Pentagon,  of  course. 

“The  university  has  stated 
through  its  trustees  that  na- 
tional security  is  a part  of  its 
public  service  mission,”  con- 
tends Edward  Cochran, 
spokesman  for  Johns 
Hopkins’s  Applied  Physics 
Lab,  which  is  currently  doing 
almost  $275  million  worth  of 
research  for  the  Pentagon. 

Weapons  research  is  “a 
rrecessary  evil,”  says  Johns 
Hopkins  graduate  student  Bill 
Saunders.  “There  is  a need 
for  defense  in  society,  and  it 
doesn’t  conflict  with  educa- 
tion.” 

“If  they  offered  me  a job 
with  a defense  contractor,” 
adds  Johns  Hopkins  student 
Mike  Burke,  “I’d  probably 
take  it.  Most  of  the  materials 
engineers  I know  are  inter- 
viewing with  defense  contrac- 
tors.” 


COliEGE  BHKJmONS 


Equitable  Bank  is  making 
expensive  college  educations 
affordable  by  offering  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loans  at  just  9% 
interest — or  less.  Which  is  a 
lot  lower  than  the  interest  rates 
on  personal  bank  loans.  What’s 
more,  an  Equitable  low- rate 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  doesn’t 
have  to  be  repaid  until  after  you 
graduate.  So  the  only  thing  you 
have  to  be  concerned  about  in 
college,  is  college. 

The  Equitable  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan.  Now  you  can 
afford  the  college  of  your  choice. 


instead  of  just  choosing  a college 
you  can  afford. 


IHE  EQUITABLE 
GUARANTEED 
STUDENT  LOAN. 


Contaa  your  Equitable  branch  or  send  this  coupon  to: 
Equitable  Bank 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
P.O.  Box  17228 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203 
Please  send  me  additional  information  and  an 
application  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


OTV 


SWE 


ZIP 


LC4/27 


Equitable  Bunk 


Protests  over  ties  to  military  grow  with 
campus  research  money 
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Students  support  swells  for  Hart 


ALBANY,  NY  (CPS)  - When 
a lonely  candidate  named 
Gary  Hart  visited  Albany  in 
May,  1983,  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  was  too  busy  to  see 
him. 

Harfs  organizers  gave  up 
trying  to  book  a room  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York- 
Albany  (SUNYA)  campus 
because,  as  one  organizer 
remembers  it,  they  were  wor- 
ried the  candidate  couldn’t 
draw  a crowd  big  enough  to 
fill  one. 

Things  have  changed.  In 
the  weeks  before  the  April  3rd 
New  York  primary,  the  cam- 
pus chapter  of  Americans 
with  Hart  had  about  100 
volunteers,  about  40  of 
whom  were  “active,”  says 
Michael  Schmall,  the  campus 
campaign’s  co-coordiantor. 

And  while  there  is  student 
support  for  both  Walter  Mon- 
dale and  Jesse  Jackson  on 
the  campus,  Patty  Salkin,  the 
officially-uncommitted  head 
of  the  Albany  State  Young 
Democrats,  concedes  that 
“from  what  I’ve  seen  and  per- 
sonal contact.  I’d  say  there’s  a 
lot  of  student  interest  in  Hart.” 

Indeed,  for  the  first  time 
since  1972,  a democratic 
presidential  candidate  seems 
to  have  caught  fire  among  a 
broad  cross  section  of 
students  around  the  country. 

Over  5000  students  heard 
Hart  speak  at  the  University 


of  Illinois  two  weeks  ago. 
About  1200  showed  up  to 
listen  to  him  at  Cal-Berkeley, 
while  another  300  couldn’t 
get  in.  During  the 
Massachusetts  primary.  Hart 
handily  won  student  precincts 
in  Amherst. 

Now  Eric  Schwartz,  Hart’s 
youth  coordinator,  speaks  of 
mobilizing  a nationwide 
volunteer  corps  of  10,000 
students  to  match  Walter 
Mondale’s  volunteers  from 
organized  labor. 

At  Marquette,  Hart  seems 
to  be  drawing  a lot  of  support 
on  a campus  that  is  “about  80 
percent  Republican,”  reports 
Kevin  Jereczek,  president  of 
Marquette’s  Young 

Democrats’  chapter. 

With  the  possible  exception 
of  schools  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  adds  the 
nominally  -uncommitted 
Dave  Smith  of  Young 
Democrats’  headquarters  in 
Washington, D.C.,  “campuses 
are  pro-Hart  as  opposed  to 
Mondale.” 

“1  sense  a great  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm and  lack  of  inspira- 
tion for  Mondale,”  says  Cathy 
Campbell,  Berkeley’s  student 
body  president. 

Campbell  believes  Harfs 
“spunk”  and  faithful  evocation 
of  the  Kennedy  style  probably 
help  attract  student  support  as 
much  as  anything. 

Mondale’s  student 


organizers  contend  their 
volunteers  are  more  concern- 
ed with  issues  than  Harfs. 

“Students  who  look  at  the 
issues  and  not  at  appearance 
are  swinging  to  Mondale,” 
claims  Valarie  White,  national 
student  coordinator  at  Mon- 
dale headquarters  in 
Washington. 

Mondale’s  campus  sup- 
porters, adds  Sean  O’Brien  of 
SUNYA’s  Students  for  Mon- 
dale chapter,  are  more  “com- 
mitted” than  Harfs.  “Rather 
than  jumping  on  the  band- 
wagon, they  are  a determined 
group.” 

In  a sort  of  reverse  band- 
wagon effect,  O’Brien  says 
“we  got  10  new  members” 
after  Hart  beat  Mondale  in  the 
New  Hampshire  primary  in 
early  March. 

Since  New  Hampshire, 
(the  campaign)  has  really 
started  to  roll,”  adds  Schmall 
of  Harfs  campus  group. 
Schmall  says  he  has  40-45 
active  volunteers.  O’Brien 
says  he  has  30. 

Both  have  been  courting 
student  support  - and  the  im- 
mensely valuable  free  labor 
that  comes  with  it  - for  a long 
time. 

Hart,  for  example,  made 
campaign  hops  through  nor- 
thern California  and  Col- 
orado campuses  as  early  as 
spring,  1982. 

Hart  spoke  against  the 
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nuclear  arms  buildup  to 
University  of  Denver  students 
in  May,  1982. 

The  month  before.  Mon- 
dale delivered  the  same 
message  at  Yale. 

Mondale  and  his  family 
have  worked  campuses  in  all 
the  big  caucus  and  primary 
states  for  the  last  two  years. 
Harfs  reach  has  been  a little 
shorter,  due  primarily  to  hav- 
ing less  money  to  spend. 

Still,  by  last  November, 
Patti  Grogan,  president  of  the 
national  Young  Democrats, 
told  College  Press  Service, 
“There  is  no  student  can- 
didate. No  one  has  really 
touched  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  students  across  the  nation.” 

The  early  primaries  and 
caucuses  appear  to  have 
changed  that. 

“I  think  there  is  a revival  of 
student  activism,”  contends 
Chris  Phillips,  a Hart  national 
student  support  coordinator. 

Student  activism  is  coming 
around  a little  bit,”  says  Brian 
Grossman,  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois’  College 
Democrats,  of  the  campus 
support  for  Hart.  But  “we  still 
have  a little  way  to  go  to  get 
students  involved.” 

Involved  or  not,  students 
historically  don’t  vote.  Only 
30  percent  of  the  registered 
college-aged  voters  actually 
cast  ballots  in  the  1980 
presidential  race. 


“The  problem  is  getting 
people  out  to  vote,”  points 
out  Ilise  Levine,  a Hart 
worker  at  SUNYA. 

The  Jackson  campaign, 
which  appears  to  have  wilted 
after  a uproarious  campus 
start  last  fall,  has  had  the  most 
success  in  actually  bringing 
new  voters  into  the  system, 
the  observers  suggest. 


At  SUNYA,  the  student 
Democrats’  ambitious  voter 
registration  plan  has  run  out 
of  money,  and  now  relies  on 
“word  of  mouth,”  Salkin  says. 


The  College  Republicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  say  they 
have  a registration  budget, 
which  they’ll  use  for  the 
general  election. 


At  SUNYA,  College 
Republicans  chapter  Presi- 
dent Will  Kamishlian  says 
that,  until  the  general  election 
in  the  fall,  his  group  will  “sit 
back  and  watch  the 
Democrats  slit  each  others’ 
throats.” 


“The  interest  is  there”  in 
supporting  President 
Reagan’s  re-election  drive, 
Kamishlian  says,  though  “ifs 
not  on  the  surface.” 


Children's 

Fair 

May  6,  1984 


Some  volunteers  are  still 
needed.  Contact  Ted  at 
433-6690  or  Campus 
Ministries. 

Toys  for  prizes  are  also 
needed.  If  you  have 
any— ' please  bring  into  Cam- 
pus Ministries  by  Friday, 
May  4th. 
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LAMBERS  CPA  REVIEW 
BALTIMORE/COLUMBIA/TOWSON 
Charles  L.  Martin,  Jr.  DBA,  CPA 
(301)  879-3310 

THREE  LOCATIONS- SIX  PROGRAMS 

Baltimore  - 2 programs 
Columbia  - 2 programs 
Towson  - 2 programs 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

5 Sells  Award  Recipients 
(top  100  in  U.S.A.) 

33 ’/3  percent  of  5 month  students 

passed  entire  exam  on  first  sitting  (state  rate  is  6-9  percent) 

85  percent  either  passed  the  exam  or  got  on  board 


INVITATION 

You  are  invited  to  attend  the  first  two  weeks  (begins  June  4th)  of  my  5 month  program  without  obliga- 
tion. I am  sure  you  will  find  the  presentation  to  be  dynamic,  well-organized,  and  professional.  Even  if 
you  decide  not  to  enroll  in  my  review,  I am  confident  that  the  information  and  test  taking  strategies 
learned  during  these  two  weeks  will  be  of  tremendous  benefit  when  you  sit  for  the  CPA  exam. 

UNIQUE  CONSIDERATION 

All  instruction  is  personalized  with  entirely  live  presentations  in  every  class.  However,  each  student 
receives  over  20  detailed,  90  minute  lecture  tapes  to  keepand  use  at  his/her  convenience.  This  has  serv- 
ed as  a valuable  reinforcement  tool.  Remember,  no  tapes  are  used  in  the  classroom. 

For  further  information,  please  call  Dr.  Martin  of  LAMBERS  CPA  REVIEW  OF  BALTIMORE/COLUMBIA/TOWSON  at 
(301)879-3310. 


f Ijc  Junior  Class  froip  \ 

Friday,  May  11,  1984 

iij  tlje  Coijstcllatioij  Ballroonj 
at  Hyatt  Jfcgcijcy,  Harborplacc 

featuring: 


“it  East” 


Ipip— 8pii?  Cocktail  Hour 
8pip-9pip  ©ipper 
9pip-l:30aip  ©apeipg  apd  Opep 

Bar 


f be  Bipper:  Cbickep  Casbew 
Two  fresb  Vegetables 
Segepey  Salad 
Besert 


‘Ticket  Price:  $48.00  per  couple 
‘Table  Reservations  to  be  ipade  at  Ticket  Sales, 
for  iporc  infornjation  call  Ipga  433'6354,  Laura 
433-2613,  or  Tin?  435-9461. 

Tickets  op  Sale:  May  2, 3, 4, 2, 8 ip 
tbc  Studept  Cepter  Lobby  froip 
ll:00aip  to  liOOpip. 

ABSOLUTELY: 

‘1V0  TICKETS  WILL  BE  SOLD  AETER  Tuesday  tbe  gti?!! 
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Former  Loyola  administrator 


takes  adult  literacy  to 


by  Susan  Winchurch 


Imagine  walking  into  a restaurant 
and  being  unable  to  read  the  menu. 
Or  not  being  able  to  comprehend  the 
word  on  the  red  octagonal  sign  which 
stands  at  the  end  of  your  street.  Im- 
possible? Maybe  for  you,  but  not  for  a 
significant  number  of  adults  in  the 
Baltimore  area.  The  problem  of  adult 
illiteracy  is  becoming  a major  concern 
of  many,  including  Sister  Mary  Judith 
Schmelz,  director  of  COIL,  Inc.  (Com- 
munities Organized  to  Improve  Life). 
Sister  Mary  Judith,  formerly  a Loyola 
administrator  and  faculty  member,  is 
in  the  process  of  organizing  an  adult 
literacy  program  called  HEART  (Help 
Every  Adult  Read  Today).  HEART 
will  consist  of  volunteer  tutors,  in- 
cluding college  and  high  school 
students,  and  concerned  members 
from  the  commiunity  at  large,  par- 
ticipating in  a four  week  tutorial  project 
in  July. 

Project  HEART,  explained  Sister 
Mary  Judith,  is  a “pilot  thing.” 
Organizers  of  the  program  are 
shooting  for  a goal  of  200  - 200  tutors 
and  200  learners.  “We’re  not  sure  we 
will  get  that  number,”  she  remarked, 
“but  we  won’t  know  until  we  try.  We’ll 
go  with  whatever  we  get.  We  will  have 
a program  and  we  will  learn 
something.  We  will  definitely  get  ex- 
perience with  working  with  both  large 
and  small  groups.”  The  program,  she 
added,  is  still  in  its  fledgling  stages  and 
“will  have  to  evolve.” 

Sister  Mary  Judith  explained  that 
she  became  actively  involved  in  the 
problems  of  adult  illiteracy  through  her 
work  with  COIL  and  during  an  urban 


social  ministry  internship  which  she 
did  last  year.  “I  wanted  to  work  in  the 
city,  and  to  do  something  different,” 
she  commented.  “During  my  intern- 
ship at  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  I got  to 
know  the  area.”  In  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  she  became  “more  and  more 
frustrated”  over  the  lack  of  tutors  for 
adults  in  need  of  help.  That,  she 
recalled,  was  the  origin  of  HEART;  “I 
knew  that  there  had  to  be  better  ways 
to  respond.” 

The  main  problem  that  faces  Sister 
Mary  Judith  and  those  involved  in 
similar  projects  is  the  lack  of  tutors. 
She  explained  that  a “one-on-one”  en- 
counter is  most  productive  for  effective 
adult  tutoring,  but  not  always  feasible. 
“Adults  need  the  privacy  of  a relation- 
ship with  someone  who  cares,”  she 
remarked.  “These  adults,  for  the  most 
part,  have  had  trouble  in  classroom 
situations,  and  need  an  encounter 
which  will  allow  them  to  see  progress 
right  away.”  She  added  that  the  fact 
that  a one-on-one  session  tends  to 
allow  the  student  to  experience  quick 
success  is  important  for  bolstering 
motivation,  a key  factor  for  success. 

So  far.  Project  HEART  has 
recruited  50  tutors,  and  Sister  Mary 
Judith  is  hopeful  that  the  goal  of  200 
will  be  reached.  “We’re  still  looking  for 
tutors,  and  we  will  welcome  any 
Loyola  students  who  are  interested,” 
she  said.  Interested  potential  tutors  will 
be  required  to  participate  in  “tutor 
training  sessions,”  to  be  held  at  St. 
Peter  the  Apostle  Church,  the  last  two 
Saturdays  in  June.  (Actual  tutoring 
sessions  will  be  held  at  Stewart  Hill 
Elementary  School,  Charles  Carroll 
Barrister  Elementary  School,  Samuel 


Annual  Spring  Concert 
harmonizes  new  voices 
with  a new  director 


by  Tim  Delaney 

On  Sunday,  April  29,  the  Loyola 
College  Concert  Choir  will  present  its 
annual  Spring  Concert.  This  year’s 
program  features  Antonio  Vivaldi’s 
“Gloria”  and  Johannes  Brahms’  “Neue 
Liebeslieder,”  and  will  be  held  in  the 
Alumni  Memorial  Chapel.  The  event 
is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

The  relatively  small  (25  member) 
choir  consists  mainly  of  students,  but 
faculty  and  staff  members  are  invited 
to  and  encouraged  to  join  this 
prestigious  group.  Among  those  who 
have  “taken  the  plunge”  is  Esther 
Kustin,  a 1982  Loyola  graduate  who 
recently  returned  to  accept  a position 
as  Assistant  Manager  in  the 
Bookstore . 

in  the  past,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
find  new  members  for  the  choir. 
Recruitment  has  often  been  by  word- 
of-mouth  from  those  in  the  group  to 
potential  people  interested  in  joining. 
So  what  makes  people  sign  up?  Ac- 
cording to  Joan  Jez,  a three-year  choir 
veteran  who  now  serves  as  its 
secretary,  “choir  is  a great  opportunity 
to  meet  people,  enjoy  music,  and 
have  a good  time.  It’s  a wonderful 


study  break,  also!”  Eileen  McCloskey, 
newly-elected  concert  choir  president, 
stressed  the  need  for  new  member- 
ship: “People  often  have  this  mistaken 
image  of  the  concert  choir  as  a group 
of  conceited  cultural  snobs  bent  on 
satisfying  a need  to  sing  music  in 
which  only  they  would  be  interested.” 
While  concerts  of  past  years  may  have 
included  somewhat  esoteric  selec- 
tions, Eileen  notes  that  “an  important 
milestone  has  recently  been  reached  in 
our  efforts  as  a club  to  bring  enjoyable 
and  more  familiar  music  to  Loyola, 
especially  with  the  appointment  of  An- 
thony Villa  as  director.” 

Villa,  who  was  brought  in  to  suc- 
ceed former  director  Betsie  Devenny 
in  January,  also  serves  as  choir  direc- 
tor for  the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  as 
he  has  for  the  past  few  years.  He  is 
very  excited  about  the  progress  the 
small-but-diligent  group  has  made  in 
such  a short  time,  and  he  looks  for- 
ward to  a great  concert. 

The  concert  begins  at  3:00  pm  and 
will  be  followed  by  a reception  in  Cohn 
Hall,  so  come  out  and  welcome 
Spring  by  spending  your  Sunday  after- 
noon with  the  Concert  Choir. 


HEART 


F.B.  Morse  Elementary  School,  and 
Morning  Star  Baptist  Church  Hall). 

What  does  it  take  to  make  a good 
tutor?  Not  much,  according  to  the 
HEART  director.  “Tutors  must  be 
reasonably  good  readers,”  explained 
Sister  Mary  Judith.  “They  have  to  like 
people,  and  they  have  to  be  willing  to 
participate  in  the  training  program.” 

She  added  that  she  hopes  to  see  the 
adult  literacy  program  started  by 
HEART  expand  beyond  the  summer 
program.  “We’re  hoping  that  people 
will  do  something  on  their  own  after 
the  HEART  project  gets  them  started.” 
One  of  the  tentative  goals  of  HEART, 
explained  Sister  Mary  Judith,  is  the 
formation  of  a Reading  Resource 
Center,  where  students  can  follow  up 
on  what  they  learn  in  July. 

Anyone  interested  in  tutoring 
should  contact  Sister  Mary  Judith  at 
COIL,  at  837-2036.  Those  who  par- 
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Sr.  Mary  Judith  Schmelz, 
R . S . M . , is  recruiting  tutors  for  a 
summer  adult  literacy  program. 


ticipate  may  find  that  a unique  ex- 
perience awaits  them:  “It’s  rewarding 
and  exciting  to  see  an  adult  learn  to 
read  for  the  first  time,”  she  com- 
mented. “You’ll  be  helping  to  open  up 
a whole  new  world  to  these  people!” 


George  F.  Will  to  highlight 
this  year’s  Law  Day  forum 


by  Tina  Carignano 

In  observance  of  Law  Day,,  Thurs- 

day.  May  3,  the  Pre-Law  Program  of 
Loyola  College  is  proud  to  present 
philosopher  and  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ning commentator,  George  F.  Will,  as 
key  note  speaker  at  a forum  provided 
for  students  interested  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  well  as  others  generally  in- 
terested in  law. 

A doctoral  graduate  of  Princeton 
University,  Will  was  chosen  by  Time 
magazine  in  1974  as  “one  of  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.”  A man  of  am- 
bitious achievement.  Will  has  led  an 
extraordinary  journalistic  career  which 
has  awarded  him  with  national  ac- 
claim. He  began  a syndicated  column 
in  1974,  which  still  appears  today  in 
over  three  hunded  newpapers.  As  a 
contributing  editor  of  Newsweek 
magazine  in  1976,  Will  wrote  a bi- 
weekly column  for  the  back  page  of 
that  periodical.  In  1977,  he  was 
honorably  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  commentary,  in  which  the  judges 
claimed  that  he  “is  at  home  with  a wide 
range  of  topics  from  international  rela- 
tions, campaigns  and  urban  problems 
to  the  history  of  machine  guns  and  the 
vagaries  of  the  press.” 

Will’s  columns  have  been  published 
in  his  books  entitled  The  Pursuit  of 
Happiness  and  Other  Sobering 
Thoughts  (1978),  The  Pursuit  of  Vir- 
tue and  Other  Tor\;  Notions  (1982), 
and  Statecraft  as  Soulcraft,  the 
Godkin  Lectures  presented  to  the 
John  F.  Kennedy^School  of  Govern- 
ment in  October,  1981. 

Will  has  also  expanded  his  notoriety 
to  television  where  he  is  a regular 
member  of  PBS’s  “Agronsky  and 
Company”  television  panel.  He  also 
appears  on  “This  Week  With  David 
Brinkley”  each  Sunday  morning  on 
ABC  Television. 

The  format  of  this  year’s  Law  Day  is 
entitled  “The  View  from  Washington.” 
According  to  Law  Day  chairman  and 
Pre-Law  Advisor  Carol  Abromaitis, 
the  significance  of  presenting  George 


Carol  Abromaitis  is  program 
chairman  of  Law  Day 


Will  as  the  key  note  speaker  for  uaw 
Day  correlates  with  the  fact  that  “he 
represents  Washington  - the  primary 
place  where  laws  are  made,  approv- 
ed, and  executed.” 

Abromaitis  regards  Will  as  a com- 
bination of  both  a “good  writer  and  a 
good  thinker.”  “He  manages  to  res- 
pond to  ephemeral  issues  with  a 
perennial  philosophy,”  Abromaitis 
commented. 

Previous  Law  Day  speakers  have  in- 
cluded psychologist,  Stanton  E. 
Samenow,  Ph.D.  in  1981,  the 
Honorable  Judge  Charles  W.  Moylan, 
Jr.  in  1982,  and  the  Honorable 
Joseph  A.  Morris,  a Civil  Service 
Counselor,  in  1983. 

Abromaitis  concluded  that  presen- 
ting a journalist  as  this  year’s  Law  Day 
speaker  confirms  the  fact  that  you  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  in  the  legal 
profession  to  be  involved  in  working 
with  the  law.  “Law  affects  us  in  just 
about  every  aspect,”  asserted  Program 
Chairman  Abromaitis. 

The  Law  Day  address  will  be  given 
in  Jenkins  Forum,  on  the  third  floor  of 
Jenkins  Hall,  on  Thursday,  May  3, 
beginning  at  3 pm.  Admission  is  free; 
however,  because  of  limited  seating, 
reservations  are  requested.  To  make 
reservations,  call  323-1010,  ext.  243, 
weekdays,  9 to  5. 
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Bootcamp: 

“The  Banzai  Boys” 

Text  and  live  photos  by  Madelyn  Scarpulla 


Girard’s  is  packed.  As  soon  as  the 
band  begins,  the  dance  floor  quickly 
fills  up.  Those  who  aren’t  dancing  are 
tapping  their  feet  to  the  “funk-rock” 
sounds  of  Bootcamp. 

On  stage  are  four  of  the  most 
talented  men  in  the  Baltimore  music 
scene.  Hidden  behind  the  height  of  his 
cymbals,  playing  an  aggressive  yet 
rhythmic  drum  pattern  is  Howard  Ziz- 
zi.  With  twelve  years  of  professional 
experience  on  the  drums,  Zizzi  sup- 
plies the  strong  background  of  Boot- 
camp’s  beat-dominated  music. 

Guitarist  Bob  Tallin  brings  his  Yes 
and  Genesis  background  to  the  band. 
Tallin’s  nineteen  years  of  self-taught 
guitar  style  is  complementary  to  the 
funk-rock  style,  yet  still  exhibits 
elements  of  rock  and  roll. 

On  a riser  opposite  the  stage  from 
Zizzi  is  keyboardist  (and  occasional 
saxophone  player)  Tom  Alonso,  the 
band’s  youngest  member.  He,  like 
Tallin,  grew  up  favoring  the  traditional 
side  of  rock  and  roll.  Alonso,  who 
stands  behind  stacks  of  synthesizers 
and  intimidating  digital  controls, 
emulates  the  electronic  wizardry  of 
Todd  Rundgren.  Alonso  creates 
fascinating  synth  patterns  and 
melodies  that  often  steal  attention 
from  the  other  musicians.  I was 
positive  that  he  had  studied  years  of 
classical  piano.  Bassist/vocalist  Tim 
Camp  corrected  me.  “Tommy’s  almost 
all  self-taught.  He’s  one  of  the  most 
technically  proficient  musicians 
around.  It’s  pretty  amazing  that  he 
didn’t  take  any  lessons.” 

Trontman  Tim  Camp  (a  shortened 
version  of  the  Italian  name  Cam- 
ponesche)  plays  a very  simple, 
rhythm-keeping  bass.  It  is  he  who  con- 
tributes the  funk  sound  to  the  band. 


Camp  studied  trumpet  for  six  years, 
took  courses  in  composition  and 
theory  and  private  piano  instruction  at 
Peabody,  but  his  most  evident  talent 
appears  in  his  distinctive  vocal  style. 

“As  far  as  vocal  training,  I study  with 
a guy  who  used  to  teach  choir  in 
Baltimore.  And  I also  study  with  a real 
good  teacher  up  in  New  York.  His 
name  is  David  Collier.  He  instructed 
Manhatten  Transfer,  Paul  Simon  and 
Phoebe  Snow.  That’s  where  I got  a lot 
of  valuable  training.” 

Camp’s  voice  is  clear,  crisp  and  pro-^ 
fessional.  There  is  no  trace  of  a harsh 
or  rough  quality  - a sign  of  trained 
singer.  He  has  a wide  range  in  register 
which  varies  with  each  song. 

Camp  is  well-aware  of  the  major 
hazard  that  faces  diversified  vocalists. 
Vocal  nodules,  the  downfall  of  many 
singers  (Stevie  Nicks,  for  one)  are 
comparable  to  calluses  that  form  on 
the  vocal  chords  which  cause  a rough, 
strained  or  hoarse  vocal  quality. 
Camp’s  doctor  advises  him  to  rest  his 
voice  at  any  sign  of  difficulty. 
“Whenever  1 get  in  any  trouble,  I just 
do  ten  days  of  silence.  It’s  pretty  effec- 
tive.” 

Camp’s  phrase,  “funk-rock/rock- 
funk”  describes  the  culmination  of 
these  exceptional  and  unique  musi- 
cians as  Bootcamp.  “It’s  a combination 
of  R & B and  rock  and  roll,”  explains 
Camp.  The  adjectives  “beat- 
dominated,  melodic,  and  full-bodied” 
appear  in  the  band’s  neatly  packaged 
press  kit. 

This  is  a particularly  apt  choice  of 
words  to  describe  the  Bootcamp  songs 
included  in  the  press  kit.  A demonstra- 
tion tape,  featuring  three  of 
Bootcamp’s  best  examples,  is  a good 
introduction  to  the  band’s  overall 


sound.  “A  Woman’s  Touch”  is  a song 
that  shows  off  the  clear  quality  and 
versatility  of  Camp’s  voice.  Musically, 
“A  Woman’s  Touch”  fits  right  into  the 
simple,  melodic,  rhythmic  and  funky 
category. 

“Get  A Hold  Of  Yourself’  shows  us 
more  of  Bootcamp’s  musicianship. 
This  song,  which  aired  on  98  Rock’s 
Home  Tapes  on  March  22nd  and  Best 
of  Home  Tapes  on  April  15th,  begins 
with  a startling,  ear-catching  pattern 
on  Alonso’s  synthesizer.  Tallin’s  guitar 
joins  in,  creating  a center  around 
which  the  songs  evolves.  “Get  A Hold 
Of  Yourself  is  a classic -one  that  en- 
compasses the  best  work  of  each  musi- 
cian, incorporating  that  same  Boot- 
camp brand  of  “funk-rock.” 

“Shoot  the  Moon,”  based  on  a very 
upbeat  keyboard  chorus,  is  a dance 
floor  favorite.  This  number  tends  to 
slightly  stray  away  from  some  tradi- 
tional Bootcamp  traits.  Even  the  title  is 
unlike  the  familiar  early  work  such  as 
“Hold  on  the  the  Night,”  (a  rocker!), 
“Tire  in  the  Hole,”  and  “I’m  a Victim.” 

Lyrically,  as  well  as  musically,  Boot- 
camp seems  to  be  maturing.  Camp  is 
the  principal  songwriter/lyricist:  “1  try 
to  approach  every  song  individually, 
to  see  what  fits.”  Camp  also  discusses 
his  philosophy  about  lyric  writing. 
Without  concerning  himself  with  the 
banalities  of  popular  music,  he  says,  “I 
have  a lot  to  consider  vocally.  A lot  of 
times  certain  phonetics  and  words 
sound  good.  1 take  their  phonetic 
quality  into  consideration.” 


Zizzi’s  most  loyal  “fan”  never 
leaves  his  side. 


Bootcamp  members  bring  all  their 
veteran  musicianship  with  them  to  a 
live  show.  Stripped  of  flashy  or  gim- 
micky apparel,  Bootcamp  is  the 
quintessence  of  a dance  band  rather 
than  a concert  band.  Performing  for  a 
crowd  is  a job  which  they  do  with 
ease.  The  band  is  relaxed  and  comfor- 
table on  stage.  An  occasional  blast  of 
dry  ice  and  sometimes  a flashpot  or 
two  are  unexpected  treats.  However, 
nothing  else  artificial  appears  at  a 
Bootcamp  show  - a refreshing  chaise 
from  the  constant  visual  distractions  so  ^ 
often  overused  by  amateurs.  Bob 
Tallin  agrees,  “We’re  not  really  con- 
cerned with  a visual  image.” 

Two  old  friends.  Camp  and  Zizzi,  % 
were  working  together  even  before  the 
birth  of  Bootcamp.  Camp  tells  tire 
story:  “I  was  working  as  a staff 
songwriter  for  Jobete  Music  (the 
publishing  division  of  Motown]  in  New 
York.”  During  this  time.  Camp  landed  ■ 
a tune  of  his  called  “Summer  Days”  on 
the  first  album  from  Angela  Bofill,  “a 
jazz,  R & B,  pop  vocalist.”  “I  was  work- 
ing on  an  album  for  Motown  at  the 
same  time  with  Howie  back  in  early 
’79.  We  received  notice  that  the  album 
wasn’t  going  to  be  released  [because  of 
“politics”),  so  we  cut  some  more 
demos  for  Jobete.  We  had  a couple  of 
songs  that  a lot  of  record  companies 
were  interested  in,  but  we  didn’t  have 
a band  yet.” 

So  began  the  search.  Tom  Alonso 
and  Bob  Tallin  had  been  working 
together  in  Orange  Wedge,  a relatively 
successful  Baltimore  band.  Camp  and- 
Zizzi  recruited  Alonso  in  January  of 
’80.  “We  went  through  two  guitar 
players  before  we  found  Bob.  He  join- 
ed in  July  of  ’80,  and  that’s  basically 
how  we  got  together,”  summarizes 
Camp. 

So  Bootcamp  is  now  together,  but 
what  about  the  name?  Don’t  tell  me 
there’s  no  connection  with  the  band’s 
leader  and  Bootcamp.  “Yeah,  there  is, 
but... in  the  infancy  of  Bootcamp  in 
January  of  ’80  we  were  shopping  a 
tape  with  Stiff  Records.  They  were 
really  interested  in  us,  and  they  came 
up  with  the  name.  We  were  interested 
in  them  and  when  the  record  com- 
pany that  you’re  interested  in  says 
‘Here’s  your  name’  you  go  ‘Oh.  that's  a 
great  name.’  That's  really  the  way  it 
happened.” 
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Bootcamp  at  Maxwell’s 


With  an  array  of  talent,  some  good 
: original  material  and  a catchy  name, 
r the  band  began  their  climb.  “The 
management  company  we  were  in- 
D volved  with  was  up  in  New  York,  so 
: we  started  playing  in  New  York  City. 

Then  we  went  to  West  Hampton  on 
: Long  Island.  Then  we  started  playing 
•:  like  50-50  between  New  York  and 
Baltimore  with  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  thrown  in  on  the 
f side,”  recalfe  Camp.  Presently,  the 

i,  band  plays  Baltimore  clubs  like  Max- 
■i  welTs  and  Girard’s  (Mondays  and 
j Tuesdays  respectively  and  some 
1 weekends  at  both  clubs).  They  still 

make  visits  to  New  York,  The  Stone 
Balloon  (Newark),  The  Talley  Ho 
(Wilmington),  The  Sandbar 
(Pasadena),  The  Electric  Circus 
3;  (Ocean  City),  The  Wax  Museum 

j,  (Washington  D.C.)  and  a few  others. 
i During  the  initial  stages  of  Boot- 

camp,  the  band’s  song  list  consisted  of 
all  their  own  funk- rock  originals.  “We 
t thought  that  if  the  originals  were  good 
'f;  enough,  we  would  survive  off  them 
■i  and  if  they  weren’t  good  enough,  then 
we  really  don’t  deserve  to  be  suc- 
cessful,”  says  Camp.  “As  we  began  to 
r work  in  different  markets,  we  split  it  to 
- half  covers  and  half  originals.”  It  ap- 
pears that  the  originals  are  “good 
r enough”  because  now  that  crowds  are 
well-acquainted  with  Bootcamp’s  own 
5 music,  cover  versions  are  rarely  in- 


Alonso  looks  like  he  could  use 
another  arm. 


eluded  in  the  show.  Fallin  says,  “We 
don’t  want  to  be  just  another  cover 
band.”  “Except,”  injects  Camp,  “it’s 
always  nice  when  you’re  done  your 
show  and  people  ask  for  encores.  So 
you  come  out  and  do  a couple  rock 
standards.” 

At  Girard’s,  as  an  introduction  to 
their  local  hit  “Fire  in  the  Hole,”  Boot- 
camp  did  a medley  of  songs  with  the 
“fire”  theme:  Ohio  Players’  “Fire,” 
James  Taylor’s  “Fire  and  Rain,”  Jimi 
Hendrix’s  “Fire,”  and  Arthur  Brown’s  “I 
Am  the  God  of  Hell  Fire.”  The  band  is 
obviously  comfortable  with  their 
Baltimore  fans  enough  to  add  this  per- 
sonal (and  silly)  element. 

Crowd  reactions  in  general  seem  to 
be  favorable  for  the  band  - wherever 
they  play.  Alonso  elaborates,  “We  had 
a following  [in  New  York]  for  our 
original  stuff  before  here  because  we 
got  started  up  there.  Plus,  they  have  a 
little  bit  more  of  an  open  mind  up 
there.  You  don’t  have  to  play  so  much 
cover  stuff  that  they’re  familiar  with. 
They  kinda  listen  and  check  you  out, 
and  if  they  like  you,  they’ll  stick  right 
behind  you.  Those  people  will  come 
from  anywhere  to  see  us.”  Fallin  con- 
tinues, “They’ll  come  from  three  or 
four  hours  away  to  see  us 
play  - anyplace  where  they  can  make 
it  within  a day  or  less.”  “At  The  Talley 
Ho,”  Zizzi  remembers,  “we  opened  up 
for  Robert  Hazard  and  the  crowd 
response  was  really  good,  especially 
for  not  being  familiar  with  our  tunes. 
That  was  fun.” 


well  as  for  their  numerous  ac- 
complishments to  date,  Bootcamp 
deserves  credit  for  anticipating  a major 
trend  a few  years  ago.  “We  heard  that 
Warner  Amex  [Satellite  Entertainment 
Company]  was  starting  this  new  thing 
called  MTV.”  relates  Camp.  “We  got  a 
camera  man  and  we  just  kinda  shot 
them.”  he  says,  referring  to  two  videos 
made  in  1982  - “Hold  on  to  the  Night” 
and  “I’m  a Victim.”  “We  really  didn’t 
know  about  any  structured  format. 
We  sent  them  to  MTV  and  they  played 
them  up  until  recently  on  medium 
rotation.”  Bootcamp  had  locally 
released  the  single  containing  those 
two  songs  earlier  that  year. 

Bootcamp  is  a few  steps  ahead  of 
some  of  their  rivals  in  the  local  scene. 
98  Rock  has  been  a big  help  for  their 
popularity  in  this  area.  “Fire  in  the 


Hole”  appeared  on  Volume  II  of  the 
98  Rock  album  which  sold  over 
10,000  copies.  The  song  still  plays  on 
regular  rotation. 

Towson  State’s  WCVT  has  also  had 
a hand  in  Bootcamp’s  local  success. 
WCVT  disc  jockey  “Snoopy”  makes 
an  appearance  at  almost  every  Boot- 
camp gig.  “She’s  played  all  kinds  of 
stuff  from  us,”  says  Zizzi,  “live  tapes, 
demos  and  singles.”  Snoopy  has  also 
done  some  live  on  air  interviews  with 
the  band  and  has  invited  Camp  to  be 
her  periodical  “Mystery  DJ.”  “CVT’s 
been  really  good  to  us,”  admits  Camp, 
“College  stations  and  colleges  in 
general  have  been  real  good  to  us.” 

Camp  expresses  an  interest  in 
recruiting  even  more  fans  from  “the 
college  scene”  in  the  near  future. 
Bootcamp  will  be  releasing  their  first 
EP  (Criminal  Records)  on  May  14th 
(the  record  release  party  will  be  on 
May  15th  at  Girard’s).  For  purposes  of 
continued  and  increased  local  sup- 
port, college  radio  stations  will  be  en- 
couraged to  promote  the  EP. 

Generating  local  interest,  however, 
is  secondary.  Bootcamp  hopes  that 
this  EP  will  spark  national  recognition. 
The  record  contains  “Fire  in  the  Hole”, 
“Shoot  the  Moon”  “A  Woman’s 
Touch”  and  “Get  A Hold  Of  Yourself.” 
The  recording  was  done  in  Wilton, 
Connecticut  at  the  studio  in  the  home 
of  ex-Kiss  member  Ace  Frehely.  Pro- 
duction of  the  recording  was  done  by 
Rob  Sabino  (Chic’s  keyboard  player 
and  promising  producer)  who  spotted 
Bootcamp  in  New  York.  Sabino  had 
expressed  interest  to  his  friend  Tom 
Butler  of  Bootcamp’s  Butler/Vando 
management  team  who  had  conve- 
niently been  looking  for  a producer. 

Because  of  the  EP’s  release,  Boot- 
camp will  be  filming  yet  another  video. 
“A  Woman’s  Touch”  is  the  song 
chosen.  “We  talked  to  the  video  peo- 
ple already.  Now  we’re  waiting  until 
we  can  come  up  with  the  money,” 
confesses  Camp,  “but  it  will  be  in  the 
very  near  future.” 

Armed  with  success  so  far  and  a 
following  of  supportive  fans,  Boot- 
camp’s management  team  will  be  hard 
at  work  after  the  release  of  the  EP. 
Tom  Butler,  one  member  of  the  team, 
covers  the  east  coast  territory  - getting 
the  band  gigs,  promoting  them  at  new 
clubs  and  doing  public  relations  ac- 
tivities. Butler  has  also  been  tour 
manager  and/or  tour  accountant  for 
Kiss,  Pat  Benatar  and  Joe  Cocker. 
Steve  Vando  will  be  handling  the  west 
coast- shopping  the  demo  tape  and 
the  new  EP.  Vando  has  worked  for  a 
variety  of  artists  in  the  business;  Van 
Halen,  Liza  Minelli,  Ricki  Lee  Jones, 
Marshall  Crenshaw,  the  Motels  and 
Rachel  Welch. 


Bootcamp’s  gaining  popularity  is 
well-deserved.  The  members  of  the 
band  are  hard-working  veterans  of  the 
music  industry.  They  are  serious  musi- 
cians who  consider  performing  a 
career,  rather  than  a hobby  as  do  a 
number  of  other  local  artists. 

Labeling  Bootcamp  as  “local”  artists 
is  a bit  unfair  and  robs  them  of  their 
due  credit.  Referring  to  the  band  as 
“hard-working”,  “serious,”  and  “profes- 
sional” only  begins  to  do  them  justice. 
For  lack  of  adjectives  and  for  fear  of 
redundancy,  I can  now  only  recom- 
mend that  music  lovers  attend  a show. 

To  all  the  audiences  and  followers 
who  have  contributed  to  the  band’s 
success,  Bootcamp  says  Banzai!  The 
word  has  become  somewhat  of  the 
band’s  theme.  Banzai  is  a Japanese 
toast  which  translates  “may  you  live  a 
thousand  years.”  As  thanks  from  the 
band  to  those  who  have  abetted  Boot- 
camp in  their  quest:  BANZAI! 


Camp  enjoys  the  freedom  of  his 
wireless  bass. 


Bootcamp  will  appear  this  weekend 
and  Monday  night  at  MaxwelFs,  and 
Tuesday  night  at  Girard’s.  Check  the 
Top  Club  Line  at  747-3980  for  more 
information.  And  don’t  forget  the 
record  release  party  on  Tuesday,  May 
15th  at  Girard’s.  Come  shov.^  some 
support  for  the  Banzai  boys. 


Fallin  does  the  11  p.m.  shuffle  at 
Maxwell’s. 
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Kathleen  Turner  and  Michael  Turner  star  in  the  high  adventure 
flick.  Romancing  the  Stone. 


Turner  and  Douglas 
are  in  the  mood 
for  Romancing 


by  Susan  Winchurch 


Well,  I finally  got  around  to  seeing 
it.  Although  Romancing  the  Stone  has 
been  in  the  area  since  the  beginning  ol 
this  month,  it  somehow  never  made 
my  “must  see”  list.  Friday  night, 
however,  I finally  managed  to  scrape 
up  the  time,  and  1 wasn’t  disap- 
pointed. 

Romancing  the  Stone  is  a variation 
on  the  theme  of  Raiders  of  the  Lost 
Ark  (You  know,  beautiful  girl,  hand- 
some daredevil,  and  an  impossible 
quest).  Released  by  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fox,  Stone  stars  Michael  Douglas, 
Kathleen  Turner,  and  Danny  DeVito. 
Robert  Zemeckis  directed  this  engag- 
ing story  of  the  fantastic  adventure 
shared  by  the  city-spoiled  writer 
(Turner)  and  the  street-wise,  free 
spirited  adventure-seeker  (Douglas). 

Joan  Wilder,  (Turner),  an  author  of 
“romantic  novels,”  is  comfortably 
nestled  in  New  York  City  as  our  story 
opens.  Writing  and  fantasizing  about 
an  imaginary  hero,  Jesse,  Wilder  is 
locked  into  a well  set  routine  of  work- 
ing and  meeting  with  her  publisher  to 
discuss  her  books  and  her  absent  love 
life  (Joan,  waiting  for  Jesse,  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  New  York  men). 

This,  however,  is  all  about  to 
change.  A manila  envelope  arrives  in 
the  mail,  containing  a mysterious 
map.  Joan  returns  one  day  to  find  her 
apartment  ransacked,  and  her  sister, 
Elaine,  calls  from  South  America  with 
the  news  that  she  is  in  “real  trouble” 
and  will  Joan  please  hurry  down  to 
Columbia  with  that  map?  Obviously, 
Joan  Wilder  is  about  to  undergo  some 
serious  experiences,  but  even  as  she 
climbs  into  an  airport-bound  taxi,  she 
is  unaware  that  she  will  soon  meet  a 
real-life  Jesse. 


That  fateful  meeting  takes  place 
when  Joan,  alone  and  unable  to  com- 
municate in  Spanish,  boards  the 
wrong  bus.  The  bus  comes  to  a 
crashing  halt  when  the  driver  fails  to 
spot  a halted  truck,  and  Joan  finds 
herself  alone  and  stranded  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  South  American  jungles, 
miles  from  a phone  and  her  planned 
destination,  face  to  face  with  the 
genteel  stranger  who  told  her  to  get  on 
the  bus  in  the  first  place.  He’s  a corrupt 
Columbian  federal  agent,  after  the 
map,  and  he  pulls  a gun  on  our  un- 
suspecting heroine. 

That’s  when  Jack  Colton  (Douglas) 
appears.  He  scares  the  villain  into  flee- 
ing with  a few  rifle  shots  and  en- 
counters Joan,  cowering  underneath 
the  embattled  bus.  “Hi,”  he  remarks, 
casually. 

Colton  is  a little  upset  (it  was  his 
truck)  and  a little  less  than  overjoyed 
to  find  Joan,  but  she  persuades  him, 
for  the  price  of  her  travellers’  cheques, 
to  take  her  to  a phone.  With 
numerous  bad  guys  in  pursuit,  they 
begin  a perilous  trek  across  the  Col- 
umbian wilderness,  with  Danny 
DeVito  as  Ralph,  a nasty  but  funny  lit- 
tle villain  in  mad  pursuit.  Ralph  and  his 
cousin  Ira,  a couple  of  New  York  st^ 
gangsters,  - want  the  treasure,  e 
mean-looking,  pistol  packing  Colum- 
bian fed  wants  the  treasure,  Colton 
wants  the  treasure  and  Joan  wants  to 
save  her  sister.  Somehow,  all  of  those 
conflicting  interests  combine  to  form  a 
suspenseful,  humorous,  fun  movie. 

In  the  role  of  Jack  Colton,  Michael 
Douglas  is  down-right  appealing, 
(some  would  go  as  far  as  to  say  “lust- 
inspiring”).  Colton  is  no  nice  guy,  but 
he’s  a decent  sort  deep,  deep  down. 
He’s  busy  looking  out  for  number  one, 
but  Joan  Wilder  forces  him  to  take  a 


second  look  at  somebody  else. 
Douglas’  Colton  is  a tough,  sneaky 
guy,  the  sort  who  is  willing  to  take 
several  hundred  dollars  from  a strand- 
ed woman  as  the  price  for  escorting 
her  to  a phone,  but  he  undergoes  a 
rather  surprising  metamorphosis,  and 
it’s  kind  of  heartwarming  to  watch, 
even  if  it  is  a little  incredible. 

Kathleen  Turner  as  Joan  Wilder  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  behold.  Wilder 
has  her  own  special  brand  of  guts,  and 
though  she’s  inexperienced  in  the 
ways  of  South  American  jungles,  she 
brings  with  her  a sort  of  naive  courage 
which  seems  to  see  her  through. 
Turner  is  a very  attractive  woman, 
and,  curiously,  she  seems  to  get  more 
attractive  as  the  film  progresses. 
Somehow,  stranded  in  the  wilderness, 
her  makeup  looks  fresher  than  it  did  in 


New  York,  but  set  aside  the  realism 
and  persuade  yourself  that  it’s  just  the 
thrill  of  adventure  that  has  put  that 
healthy  look  in  her  cheeks. 

Danny  DeVito  is  Ralph,  the  hard 
luck  villain  who  pursues  Wilder  and 
Colton,  Manuel  Ojeda  is  Zolo,  the  cor- 
rupt Columbian  official,  and  Zack  Nor- 
man is  Ira,  Ralph’s  cousin,  who  sent 
poor  Ralph  onhKtreacherous  mission. 
All  three  are  well  cast  as  bad  guys  and 
DeVito,  especially,  wins  the  hearts  of 
the  audience  as  he  stumbles  and 
fumbles  his  way  in  and  out  of  trouble. 
The  scenery  is  picturesque,  and  on  the 
whole.  Romancing  the  Stone  is  pretty 
to  look  at  and  fun  to  watch.  While  it 
may  not  have  quite  the  superlative 
thrill  effect  of  my  favorite,  Raiders, 
Stone  is  a fun  cinematic  experience, 
not  to  be  missed. 


iii 


Spinal  Tap  injects  dose 
of  musical  humor 


by  Linda  J.  Hallmen 


The  music,  the  big  break,  the 
album,  the  tour,  the  gigs  that  fall- 
through,  the  girlfriends,  the  break-up, 
the  re-forming  - all  this  and  humor  too 
is  to  be  found  in  Embassy’s  new 
parody  This  is  Spinal  Tap. 

Tap  is  a documentary,  “a 
rockumentary,  if  you  will,”  of  the  fic- 
titious British  rock  band  Spinal  Tap. 
First  formed  in  1966,  the  life  of  the 
band  is  chronicled  during  their  tour  of 
the  United  States  to  promote  their  new 
album  Smell  the  Glove.  During  the 
tour,  they  are  rejected  by  their  record 
company  for  a sexist  album  cover, 
most  of  their  gigs  fall  through,  and  the 
lead  guitarist  quits,  taking  most  of  the 
band’s  songs  with  him. 

Interspersed  with  this  chain  of 
events  are  interviews  with  the  band 
members,  where  we  learn  the  sad  tales 
of  how  the  drummer  lost  to  the  grim 
reaper.  There  are  also  Ed  Sullivan 
Show-type  film  clips  of  the  band  from 
the  sixties. 

If  this  is  beginning  to  sound  familiar, 
it  should.  The  film  has  been  raising 
eyebrows  across  the  country  since  its 


release  because  of  the  similarity  of  the 
band’s  history  to  that  of  the  Beatles. 
The  coincidences  are  there  and  very 
evident.  The  music  and  the  look  in  the 
clips  of  the  TV  shows  in  particular 
screams  Beatles. 

The  film  goes  one  step  further, 
however,  because  Spinal  Tap,  despite 
their  difficulties,  survived  the  Beatles’ 
1970  breakup  to  go  on  to  develop  into 
a heavy  metal  band.  Could  this  have 
been  the  future  of  a more  cohesive 
Beatles? 

The  humor  carries  from  the  in- 
troduction to  the  end  in  some  great 
dialogue  between  the  interviewer  and 
the  band.  Carl  Reiner  does  an  ex- 
cellent portrayal  of  the  man  asking 
questions  who  seems  innocently 
caught  up  in  the  outrageous  world  of 
rock  ’n’  roll. 

The  band  members  act  well  together 
to  produce  feelings  of  comraderie  and 
when  necessary, jealousy  and  anger. 
The  cast  works  very  well  together  to 
introduce  everyone  to  the  outrageous 
funny  and  sometimes  tragic  life  of  a 
rock  ’n’  roll  band. 

This  is  Spinal  Tap  is  playing  at  the 
Rotunda  Cinema. 


Flood  insurance  is  suggested 
for  soggy  campus 


by  Susan  McIntyre 

Spring  has  sprung  a leak  and 
Loyola  is  drowning  in  April  showers. 
The  combination  of  spring  and  con- 
struction has  subjected  the  Loyola 
College  community  to  a peculiar 
brand  of  misery.  We  have  all  ex- 
perienced the  inconvenience  and  ir- 
ritation of  “improvement”  in  some 
way. 

Have  you  been  afraid  lately  of  step- 
ping into  a puddle  and  disappearing? 
Have  you  stood  on  the  edge  of  a “pud- 
dle” and  seen  no  way  across  but  by 
boat?  Have  you  walked  along  the 
astroturf  and  said  “Are  these  fences 
getting  closer  together  or  is  it  just  me?” 

The  Grei^hound  office  received  an 
interesting  piece  of  mail,  a series  of 
proposed  articles  promoting  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Program.  Ob- 
viously this  doesn’t  really  apply,  but  it 
set  me  to  thinking  about  our  own 
peculiar  waterlogged  state  this  spring. 
The  NFIP  report  brings  up  the  “If  you 
think  it  can’t  happen  here,  think  again” 
motif.  Who  would’ve  thought  four 
years  ago  that  we  would  be  graduating 
from  an  oversized  mud  hole?  Well  ac- 
cording to  NFIP,  anything  can  happen 


anywhere  anytime  for  any  reason,  or 
for  no  good  reason  at  all  except  heavy 
rain.  Well  guess  what?  It  happened 
here  this  spring  and  the  rain,  of 
course,  has  been  most  obliging.  What 
happened?  The  transformation  of  a 
beautiful  college  campus  into  a 
quagmire. 

The  NFIP  also  warns  that  “recover- 
ing from  a flood  can  be  very  expen- 
sive.” How  well  we  know!  Now  we  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  ask  “Which  pair 
of  shoes  can  I afford  to  ruin  on  the  way 
to  class?”  Trekking  through  the  mire 
once  known  as  the  Evergreen  cam- 
pus, we  ruin  countless  articles  of 
clothing,  watch  in  horror  as  the  muck 
creeps  up  over  the  soles  of  our  shoes, 
cringe  in  a useless  attempt  to  avoid  be- 
ing splashed  as  a car  passes  by. 
Replacing  or  having  damaged  shoes 
and  clothing  cleaned  can  be  an  expen- 
sive venture  after  three  months  of  life 
on  the  Evermud  campus. 

All  we  can  say  is  that  summer  is 
coming,  but  not  fast  enough.  We  can 
only  wait  and  pray  for  the  “im- 
provements” to  be  completed  so  that 
the  Evermud  can  return  to  Evergreen 
and  students  can  regain  their  freedom 
of  movement. 
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if 

EUROPEAN 

CHARTER  FLIGHTS 

AMSTERDAM 


SUMMER  '84 


ONE  WAY 


ROUND  TRIP 


Baltimore 

$229 

$458 

Boston 

$219 

$438 

Chicago 

$249 

$498 

new  York 

$219 

$438 

Los  Angeles 

$274 

$548 

ATHENS 

new  York 

$249 

$499 

FRANKFURT 

Baltimore 

— 

$469 

Chicago 

— 

$499 

newark 

— 

$429 

new  York 

$249.50 

$469 

Los  Angeles 

— 

$599 

MADRID 

Chicago 

$389 

$619 

new  York 

$319 

$469 

LONDON 

Baltimore 

— 

$499 

Boston 

— 

$399 

Chicago 

$279 

$499 

new  York 

$210 

$429 

Los  Angeles 

$400 

$705 

Philadelphia 

$189.50 

$399 

PARIS 

Chicago 

$369 

$699 

new  York 

$205 

$430 

Los  Angeles 

$369 

$660 

TEL  AVIV 

new  York 

$299 

$598 

ROME 

Boston 

— 

$549 

Chicago 

— 

$699 

new  York 

$279 

$538 

Philadelphia 

— 

$478 

ZURICH 

new  York 

$245 

$490 

Los  Angeles 

$330 

$660 

RAIL  SEA  PASS 


Eurail  Youth  Pass 


Eurail  Pass 


Britrail  Youth  Pass 


Britrail  Economy 


$290(1  month) 
$370(2  months) 


$260(15  days) 
$330(21  days) 
$410(1  month) 
$500(2  months) 

$93(7  days) 
$144(14  days) 
$183(21  days) 
$215(1  month) 


$107(7  days) 
$162(14  days) 
$205(21  days) 
$243(1  month) 


Sea  Pass(between  England  Europe) 


$25  one  way 
$50  roundtrip 


I WILL  FIND  YOU  THE  LOWEST  FARE  TO 
EUROPE-GLEN  435-1842 


MARYLAND 

CPA 

REVIEW 

Baltimore /Towson/ 
Columbia 

4th  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 
3 Month  Review  For  The 
NOVEMBER,  1984 
CPA  EXAM 
Begins  August 
$445.00 

LOWEST  COST  REVIEW  IN  BALTIMORE 
AND  WASHINGTON 

Others  Cost  $600— $800 
Why  Pay  More  To  Pass  the  CPA  Exam? 

SMALL  CLASSES-LIVE  INSTRUCTION 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and 
Great  Teachers  Will  Get  You  Through  the  Exam 

DOCUMENTED  PASS  RATE 

More  Than  Twice  The  national  Average 
For  The  Past  7 Exams 

CONVENIENT  LOCATIONS 

Baltlmore/Towson,  MD 
Columbia,  MD 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  OR 

WRITE: 

MARYLAnD  C.P.A.  REVIEW,  inC. 

Suite  505,  Alex  Brown  Building 
102  West  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Towson,  Maryland  21204 
(301)  337-2000 


BORRA 

CFA  REVIEW 

11  National  Award  Winners 
since  1981 

Prepare  now  for  the 
November  Exam! 

Classes  arc  taught  on  the  campus  of  notre  Dame 

Registration  Deadline 
JULY  8,  1984 


For  more  information  contact: 
Dr.  James  C.  Borra,  Esq. 

CPA,  CMA,  CIA,  JD,  MBA 
8321  Comanche  Ct. 

Bethesda,  MD  20817 
(301)  365-7525 
365-2223 


inQUIRE  ABOUT  SPECIAL 
PRE— REGISTRATION  DISCOUNT 


• • 
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Make  a good  buy 
before  you  say  goodbye. 


Buying  your  leased  phone  now  saves  you  time  and  money  next  term. 


This  year,  don’t  leave  for  home 
without  your  phone.  Buy  it  before  sum- 
mer and  save  yourself  some  time  and 
money.  Buying  your  AT&T  leased 
' phone  now  means  you’ll  have  your 
phone  with  you  the  very  first  day  back 
to  class. 

To  buy  the  phone  you’re  leasing, 
just  call  i^T&T  Consumer  Sales  & 
Service’s  toll-free  number.  Or  visit 


any  of  our  AT&T  owned  and  operated 
Phone  Centers.  It’s  that  easy.  So  call  us 
before  you  say  goodbye.  Then  unplug 
your  phone  and  take  it  with  you.  And 
have  a nice  summer. 


1-800-555-8111 

Cal]  this  toD-free  number  24  hours  a day. 


ATbT 


<9  1984.  AT&T  Information  Systems 


Towson 

878  Kenilworth  Drive 
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99  Luftballoons 
Nena  (Epic) 


With  the  raging  success  of  “99  Luft- 
bailoons,”  (or  99  Red  Balloons,”  in 
English)  the  German  group  Nena 
became  an  American  smash.  This  is  a 
sort  of  thing  that  does  not  happen  too 
often,  which  is  unfortunate  for 
American  rock  fans. 

Nena  does  not  have  heavy,  crunch 
ing  guitars,  nor  do  they  make  deep 
lyrical  statements.  Their  songs  are 
basic  and  uncluttered  - and  utterly 
captivating. 

The  album  99  Luftballoons  contains 
songs  at  least  as  good  as,  if  not  better 
than,  the  title  track.  Songs  like 
“Dreaming  of  You”  have  a modern 
pop  innocence  unlike  any  American 
band’s. 


Nena  can  seduce  you  in  at  least 
two  languages. 


Nena's  secrets,  in  addition  to  their 
simplicity,  are  their  lead  singer 
Gabriele  “Nena”  Kerner  and  keyboard 
ist  Uwe  Fahrenkrog-Peterson . 
Fahrenkrog-Peterson’s  lucid  keyboard 
work  structures  Nena’s  music  but 
never  overwhelms  it.  Nena’s  intriguing 
vocal  style  combines  the  eighties  pop 
aspects  of  Sheena  Easton  with  the  ex- 
otic sultriness  of  Marlene 
Dietrich  - especially  when  she  sings  in 
German. 

Yes,  99  Luftballoons  is  split  into  one 
side  of  English-translated  tunes  and 
one  side  of  German  sung  tunes.  The 
title  track  gets  both  treatments.  While 
some  have  noted  that  Americans  don’t 
like  to  hear  lyrics  in  anything  but 
English,  it  would  seem  that  some 
cross-pollination  of  other  cultures,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Anglo-American 
dominated  rock  world,  would  do 
everyone  a lot  of  good. 

At  any  rate,  Nena  stands  a good 
chance  of  becoming  one  of  the  first 
foreign  bands  to  be  both  critically  ac- 
cepted and  popular  in  America.  Up 
until  now,  we’ve  had  bands  like  the 
enormously  popular  but  critically 
roasted  Swedish  Abba,  and  the 


Nena:  Blitzkrieg  Pop 


idiotic  or  nervewracking  (e.g.  Quiet 
Riot.  Iron  Maiden,  et  al.).  Although 
not  perfect,  the  Scorpions  at  least 
make  a conscious,  and  successful  ef- 
fort at  producing  decent  heavy  metal. 


critically  praised  but  otherwise 
unknown  bands  like  Kraftwerk.  Only 
heavy  metal  bands  like  the  -Scorpions 
have  hitherto  come  close  to  bridging 
this  gap. 

With  a very  consistent  and  very  en- 
joyable album,  Nena  may  open  the 
door  for  other  talented  foreign  bands 
to  jump  into  the  American  rock 
market.  But  even  if  the  door  remains 
shut,  at  least  we've  got  Nena. 


Rhyme  & Reason 
Missing  Persons  (Capitol) 


Missing  Persons’  second  album. 
Rhyme  & Reason  finds  this  commer- 
cialized yet  worthwhile  band  in  a sur- 
prisingly ambitious  mood.  Rather  than 
rehashing  their  very  successful  debut 
album.  Spring  Session  M.  Missing  Per- 
sons have  dared  try  some  new  ideas. 

This  attitude  is  surprising  because 
Missing  Persons  designed  their  band  to 
be  a commercial  success  from  day 
one  - everything  from  singer  Dale 
Bozzio’s  Playboy  bunny  body  to  their 
aggressive  dance-pop  sound  was 
assembled  and  presented  to  generate 
the  maximum  amount  of  record  chart 
success.  When  it  worked  so  well,  no 
one  would  have  thought  that  Missing 
Persons  would  take  any  chances  on 
their  second  album. 

The  most  prominent  difference  be 
tween  Rhyme  & Reason  and  the 
debut  album  is  the  band's  deemphasis 
on  the  frantic,  hard-driving  style  that 
characterized  nearly  all  of  Spring  Ses- 
sion M in  favor  of  a slower  but  equally 
intense  approach.  Songs  like  “Waiting 
for  a Million  Years”,  “Now  is  the  Time 
(For  Love).”  and  particularly  “Sur- 
render Your  Heart”  represent  the  most 
drastic  departures  from  Missing  Per- 
sons’ previous  style. 

One  of  the  most  noticable 
characteristics  of  Missing  Persons 
“new”  style  is  the  emphasis  on  unusual 
bass  parts.  In  the  radio  hit  “Right 
Now,”  the  bass  has  pronounced  funk 
overtones;  in  “Give,”  the  bass  has  an 
almost  jazzy  quality.  In  addition, 
drummer  Terry  Bozzio  uses  electronic 
drum  rolls  with  stunning  effectiveness 
throughout  the  album. 

Wisely,  Dale  Bozzio  avoids  the  cute 
but  eventually  noisome  squeaking 
vocals  that  she  used  on  the  first  album. 
Her  vocals  are  far  more  controlled  and 
much  more  convincing  on  Rhyme  & 
Reason. 

The  better  songs  on  the  album  lean 
more  toward  Missing  Persons  new  ap- 
proach, especially  the  love  songs. 
“Give”  has  a dramatic,  lilting  quality 
that  bounds  along  while  Dale  Bozzio 
sings.  “Give/When  you  have  anything 
at  all  to  give,/ You  have  everything  to 
live  for  Give  all  you've  got  to 
give.  After  you've  given  all  you 
can.  Give  again,  give  again.” 

Rhyme  & Reason  is  an  album  full  of 
surprises,  and  it  certainly  exceeded  my 
expectations.  Still.  Missing  Persons 


has  a lot  of  talent  and  are  capable  of 
even  more  remarkable  ac- 
complishments. 


Love  at  First  Sting 
Scorpions  (Mercury) 


There  aren't  too  many  heavy  metal 
bands  that  are  really  doing  anything 
original  these  days.  Sure,  there’s  Van 
Halen,  but  who  else? 

The  Scorpions  are  one  of  those  few 
heavy  metal  bands  that  are  doing 
anything  worthwhile.  Loue  at  First 
Sting,  the  latest  in  a series  of  quality 
heavy  metal  albums,  prove  this.  The 
Scorps  know  that  they  don't  need  to 
make  a lot  of  apocalyptic  guitar  noises 
on  every  song  to  be  effective,  and 
they’re  not  afraid  to  break  a few  heavy 
metal  rules  to  get  their  point  across. 

Rudolf  Schenker’s  guitar  proficiency 
displays  actual  talent.  His  leads  never 
bore,  and  he  stridently  avoids -as  do 
the  Scorps  as  a group  - heavy  metal’s 
greatest  pitfall,  redundancy. 

Klaus  Meine’s  vocals  are  not 
grunted  or  screeched.  He  really  sings, 
and  while  his  voice  is  a little  on  the 
rough  side,  it  does  the  job. 

’’"he  Scorps  blend  melody  with  tradi- 
ti'  al  heavy  metal  trappings,  and 
' lerge  with  a very  potent  yet 
listenable  sound.  A good  example  of 
the  Scorpion’s  style  is  the  song  “Com- 
ing Home.”  The  intro  is  very  mellow 


and  has  no  drums.  One-third  of  the 
way  through,  though,  Schenker  rips 
into  an  ear-crushing  guitar  lead  the 
song  transforms  into  a more  typical 
heavy  metal  tune. 

What  really  sets  the  Scorps  apart 
from  their  heavy  metal  bretheren, 
however,  is  their  inclusion  of  ballads 
like  “Still  Loving  You."  Containing  a 
high  degree  of  melodv,  and  even  some 
lyrical  sensitivity.  'Still  Loving  You’ 
hardly  sound  like  metal  at  all. 

Loue  at  First  Sting  proves  that 
hea  y metal  does  not  have  to  be 


Touch 

Eurhythmies  (RCA) 


They’re  still  as  weird  as  ever,  but  the 
Eurhythmies  have  failed  to  produce  an 
album  as  creative  as  their  first  one. 
Touch  doesn’t  stink,  but  it  ain’t  all  that 
hot,  either. 

“Here  Comes  the  Rain  Again, the 
album’s  single,  is  the  best  song  on  the 
album.  The  other  songs  range  from 
decent  to  pointless,  and  for  a variety  of 
reasons. 

One  of  the  Eurhythmies’  primary  ills 
is  that  while  many  of  the  same  tech- 
niques and  influences  which  made 
Sweet  Dreams  a striking  album  are 
evident  on  Touch,  they  are  just  not 
implemented  as  effectively. 

The  sound  effects  in  the  songs  on 
Touch  stand  out  more  as  odd 
superfluities  than  integral  components 
of  the  song.  And  not  only  does  nearly 
every  song  contain  misuse  of  these 
sonic  toys,  but  often  the  effects  are 
overused. 

Occasionally,  as  on  “Who’s  That 
Girl?”  the  Eurhythmies  avoid  this  ex- 
cess and  concentrate  on  the  song,  but 
this  does  not  occur  often  enough  on 
Touch  to  redeem  the  album. 

The  Eurhythmies  may  be  trying  to 
cover  up  the  weakness  of  their 
material  - several  of  the  songs  on 
Touch  are  just  plain  flaccid  - with  their 


admittedly  admirable  studio  skills. 
More  likely,  though,  these  two  weir- 
dos (Annie  Lennox  and  Dave  Stewart) 
are  caught  up  in  being  weird  just  for 
the  sake  of  being  weird.  Why  else 
would  Annie  sport  an  orange  crewcut? 

Perhaps  when  the  Eurhythmies 
have  time  to  think  this  over,  they’ll  see 
where  they  went  wrong  and  they’ll 
start  working  on  their  songwriting  in- 
stead of  the  studio  soundboards. 

— David  Zeiler 
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The 


The  Omen 


The  increase  of  the  graduation  requirements  of 
engineering  science  majors  from  136  credits  to  144 
credits  is  necessary  but  ominous.  Obviously,  the 
change  will  greatly  benefit  engineering  science  majors 
by  fulfilling  the  requirements  Loyola  College  needs  to 
become  an  accredited  school  in  engineering.  As  far  as 
this  is  concerned,  we  support  the  action  of  the  Col- 
lege Council  to  attempt  accreditation  for  the 
engineering  science  program  by  1989. 

Although  the  engineering  science  program  seems 
to  be  only  one  small  chunk  of  Loyola’s  total  cur- 
riculum, however,  this  seemingly  minor  change  could 
have  all  sorts  of  ramifications  - bad  ramifications.  We 
are  referring  to  the  4-1-4  schedule  vs.  the  5-5 
schedule. 

For  instance,  the  increased  course  load  and  loss  of 
one  Jan  term  will,  for  at  least  one  year  of  the 
engineering  science  majors  career,  look  suspiciously 
like  5-5.  The  administration  has  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  4-1-4  in  favor  of  a 5-5 
schedule  several  times  in  the  past  few  years.  We  are 
concerned  that  the  change  in  the  engineering  science 
requirements,  coupled  with  already  existing  heavier- 
than-normal  course  loads  in  other  science  majors, 
may  provide  a springboard  for  another  attempt  on 

4- 1-4  at  Loyola.  Since  so  many  majors  need  the 
heavier  course  loads,  and  the  curriculum  should  be 
uniform  across  the  board,  the  reasoning  could  go, 

5- 5  would  be  the  most  practical  solution. 

Not  so,  folks.  True,  many  science  majors  need  the 
extra  credits  for  accreditation  of  their  programs,  but 
the  humanities  have  no  such  requirements.  The 
humanities  already  have  four  free  electives  to  fill;  a 
5-5  schedule  would  only  increase  the  number  of  elec- 
tives a humanities  major  would  be  taking.  It  would 
also  reduce  drastically  the  amount  of  time  available 
for  extremely  valuable  internships  and  relevant  ex- 
tracurricular activities.  A 5-5  schedule,  with  its  three 
credit  (not  four)  courses,  would  actually  be  detrimen- 
tal to  humanities  majors.  Each  of  the  science  (or 
other)  programs  at  Loyola  can  be  adapted  to  the 
4-1-4  schedule,  and  since  each  has  its  own  unique  re- 
quirements everyone  will  be  better  off. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Our  own  hoppers 


Last  Thursday  night  my 
sister  called  me  and  invited 
me  to  the  beach  mixer.  I was 
a bit  skeptical.  After  ten 
minutes  of  coaxing  she  said, 
“Miu,  it  should  be  good  - The 
Vamps  are  playing.”  Since  I 
transferred  ' ?m  Loyola  last 
year,  I tho*  nt  it  could  be  fun 
to  go  ba  ..  I would  get  a 
chance  to  see  my  old  friends 
and  hear  a good  band  at  the 
same  time.  1 also  considered 
the  alternatives  for  my 
weekend  and  dedided  “The 
Loyola  Scene”  was  my  best 
bet.  I brought  a few  friends 
with  me  - they  wanted  to 
hear  The  Vamps  again  since 
we  had  seen  them  in  D.C. 
clubs  before. 

Little  did  we  know  what  we 

Hooters 

Tisk,  Tisk!  In  a recent 
record  review  of  the  Hooters 
(April  13th),  you  published 
that  “no  one  knew  the  truth” 
when  it  came  to  the  Towson 
State  contest  of  “What  is  a 
Hooter?”  Funny,  I answered 
that  contest  when  they  had  it 
two  years  ago,  and  1 got  the 
right  answer.  Having  worked 
for  area  radio  station  WJHU, 
The  Hooters’  reputation  had 


were  in  store  for.  I can 
dt  itely  say,  none  of  us 
ha  - ever  seen  anything  like 
that  mixer  before.  At  least, 
not  at  a college  level  - maybe 
just  maybe  at  a Shaun 
Cassidy  concert. 

We  stood  close  to  the  stage 
and  as  the  band  came  on, 
watched  tens  of  18-21  year 
old  girls  revert  to  childhood. 
They  stood  gawking  at  the 
band  and  grabbing  at  the 
musicians.  What?  Had  my 
sister  neglected  to  tell  me  that 
this  was  the  first  time  these 
girls  (and  some  guys)  were  to 
see  a live  band? 

At  one  point  the  lead  singer  • 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  stage 
and  was  pounced  upon  by 
the  wild  female  Loyola 


already  charmed  over  our 
turntables  long  before  their 
Towson  State  debut. 

It  would  also  have  been 
nice  to  have  mentioned  radio 
stations  WJHU  (The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  - 88. 1 
FM)  and  WCVT  (Towson 
State  University  89.7  FM) 
both  who  play  the  Hooters 
and  other  area  bands  you 
folks  review.  Both  stations  are 


The  Pink  Panther  types 


Like  the  Pink  Panther  she 
cautiously  sneaks  from  bush 
to  bush  making  her  way  to 
McAuley  apartments,  guard- 
ing valuable  luggage.  She  is 
the  most  sought-after,  crucial 
member  of  the  Loyola  com- 
munity. She  has  the  key  to 
sanity  and  general  well-being. 
She  is  carrying  the  only 
typewriter  on  campus. 

“You  have  a twenty-five 
page  paper  due  tomorrow?” 
he  whispers  to  his  client,  in 
the  basement  of  the  Student 
Center.  He  nervously  looks 
around  to  see  who  might  be 
listening.  “I  think  I might  be 
able  to  find  you  a typewriter. 
My  commuter  friend’s  uncle 
knows  someone  in  Towson 
who  might  have  one.” 

It  is  dangerously  close  to 
the  end  of  the  semester  and 


the  ribbons  have  worn  thin  on 
the  typewriter  you  got  for 
high  school  graduation  and 
your  old  tooth  brush  has  gone 
black  from  typing  to  get  the 
goop  out  of  the  o’s.  All  the 
capital  letters  on  your  old 
Smith-Corona  only  show  up 
if  you  physically  push  the  key 
onto  the  paper,  so  you  fork 
over  your  weekend  beer 
money  to  someone  who  will 
type  it  for  you.  This  is  the  un- 
fortunate type  of  existence 
the  resident  must  bear. 

Sadly  the  typewriters  at  the 
Library  are  not  the  solution 
because  they  were  discon- 
tinued at  the  beginning  of  last 
year.  If  you  ask  a librarian 
about  it,  she’ll  tell  you,  “No,  I 
don’t  know  why,  but  we  still 
have  outlets  if  you  want  to 
bring  your  own.” 


“Greyhounds.”  Come  on 
people,  act  your  age!  1 was 
actually  embarrassed  that  1 
had  subjected  my  friends  to 
this  situation.  When  the  music 
stopped -1  heard  shouts, 
screams,  and  giggles  even 
Donny  Osmond  would  have 
only  dreamed  about.  I hope 
the  students  (or  is  children  a 
more  appropriate  term)  of 
Loyola  realize  that  The 
Vamps  are  musicians.  And 
one  of  the  worst  things  that 
can  happen  to  a band  is  for 
them  to  be  labelled  teeny 
bop.  Saturday  night  was  a 
close  call  for  The  Vamps.  The 
only  sad  thing  is,  these  teeny 
bops  we'e  in  college. 

Mia  Pefinis  and  friends 


getting  massive  power  in- 
creases this  spring  (WJHU  is 
going  up  to  25,000  watts; 
WCVT  to  10,000  watts)  and 
their  signals  should  be  very 
easy  to  get  on  Loyola’s  cam- 
pus. 

Thomas  G.  Paul,  Towson 
State  U. 
English  maior 
DJ-WJHU/WCDT 


At  the  risk  of  social  proba- 
tion, the  deperados  may  try 
to  kidnap  one  from  the  ad- 
ministrative offices.  The  at- 
tempt would  be  futile  because 
the  wise  academics  have 
them  bolted  down.  The  only 
remaining  solution  seems  to 
be  to  abduct  the  students  who 
have  them. 

To  those  who  feel  they 
have  business  sense,  I suggest 
starting  an  underworld  opera- 
tion of  typewriter  rental.  To 
those  who  assign  papers,  1 
suggest  that  an  added  grade 
be  averaged  into  the  grade  for 
the  papers.  A grade  that  may 
be  labeled,  “for  being  a resi- 
dent, and  finding  a typewriter 
on  which  to  type  this  paper.” 

Susan  Winter 
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Mark  E.  Smith 

The  educated  choice  is  peddling  its  statistics 


“Ifs  red  hot!”  Thafs  what 
promoters  of  radio  advertising 
say  about  radio. 

“The  hot  one!”  That” s what 
people  at  B104  say  about 
B104. 

If  ifs  hip  to  be  hot  these 
days,  I must  be  very  hip 
because  I have  become  very 
heated  over  several  adver- 
tisements which  have  been 
blazing  across  the  local  air- 
waves. 

For  the  past  two  months  I 
have  heard  Loyola  College 
proclaim  on  FM  radio  that  it  is 
“the  educated  choice.”  Quite 
frankly,  I question  whether 
the  college  is  guilty  of  false 
advertising.  After  all,  what 
truly  “educated”  high  school 
senior  would  choose  a college 
that  peddles  its  statistics  in 
between  the  songs  of  Michael 
Jackson  and  among  the  ads 
for  Mountain  Dew  and 


Oxy-5?  Advertising  of  this 
sort  would  not  be  unlike  The 
New  Yorker  televising  offers 
for  special  subscription  rates 
during  “Dynasty.”  Both  B104 
and  “Dynasty”  are  successes 
in  their  own  respects  and  both 
offer  potential  “customers”  to 
their  advertisers,  yet  the 
thought  of  The  New  Yorker 
doing  such  a thing  leaves  a 
sour  taste  in  one’s  mouth.  Ifs 
just  not  done.  Clearly,  this 
form  of  “pop-advertising” 
which  the  college  currently 
promptes  compromises  its 
reputation  as  a quality  institu- 
tion so  no  intelligent  col- 
lege-bound student  can 
possibly  take  the  school 
seriously. 

One  might  argue  that  my 
comparison  of  the  college  to 
The  New  Yorker  is  flattering, 
but  not  realistic.  To  answer 
this  charge,  1 turn  my  reader’s 


attention  to  favorable  facts 
and  figures  which  Loyola  ad- 
ministrators and  promotion 
people  have  been  flaunting 
for  some  time  now.  In 
publications  such  as  Loi/ola 
Magazine  and  The 
Greyhound,  it  has  been 
reported  that  Loyola  ranks 
third  in  the  state  behind 
Hopkins  and  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege when  SAT  scores  are  us- 
ed as  a basis  for  comparison. 
In  addition,  among  the  28 
Jesuit  schools  across  the 
country,  Loyola  is  equal  to  or 
better  than  all  but  two  - Holy 
Cross  and  Georgetown. 
Statistics  such  as  these  prove 
that  Loyola  is  a quality 
school,  yet  it  insists  on  selling 
its  undergraduate  program  in 
a common  way. 

Locally,  Hopkins  and  St. 
John’s  obviously  feel  no  need 
to  advertise  on  the  radio. 


Neither  do  schools  such  as 
Notre  Dame  and  Goucher, 
which  are  both  fine  private 
schools,  but  which  also  rank 
behind  Loyola  in  SAT  scores. 

What  schools,  then,  do  use 
radio  advertising  to  promote 
their  undergraduate  pro- 
grams? Essex  Community 
College,  for  one.  (Remember 
their  big  ad  campaign  “Now’s 
the  time  to  plan  for 
tomorrow”?)  Radio  advertis- 
ing in  itself  does  not  make 
Essex  a bad  school,  but  it 
does  establish  a precedent 
that  typically  community  col- 
leges use  radio  as  a means  of 
making  themselves  known.  I 
do  not  believe  Loyola  wants 
to  be  associated  with  the  class 
of  community  colleges,  nor 
do  I believe  it  should  be.  But 
unfortunately,  the  current 
radio  campaign  places  it  in 
that  class,  and  the  college  suf- 


fers. 

In  last  summer’s  issue  of 
Loi^ola  Magazine , Bob 
Sweeney,  Vice  President  of 
Development  and  Public 
Relations,  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing the  following;  “For  several 
years,  Loyola  has  had 
credentials  comparable  to  any 
institution  in  the  region.  It 
simply  has  not  been  able  to 
get  those  credentials  recogniz- 
ed.” My  response  to  Mr. 
Sweeney’s  statement  is  as 
follows:  If  the  current  radio 
campaign  is  an  actual  attempt 
to  get  Loyola’s  credentials 
recognized,  what  sort  of  pic- 
ture does  the  school  think  it  is 
portraying?  Granted,  the  facts 
are  coming  across,  but  I 
believe  the  method  of  presen- 
tation is,  at  best,  compromis- 
ing the  college’s  reputation  as 
a quality  institution. 


Daniel  Collins 

Be  logical — keep  watching  the  skies 


Americans  do  the  damdest 
things. 

They’ve  come  to  blows 
over  Cabbage  Patch  dolls, 
wolfed  down  Wendy  burgers, 
beguiled  by  an  old  lady’s  slur- 
red croning,  “Where’s  the 
beef?”  They’ve  elected 
Richard  Nbcon  in  a landslide 
victory  in  1972,  made  “The 
Dukes  of  Hazzard”  a top  ten 
program  for  the  past  five 
years.  And  they  have  allowed 
John  Davidson  to  remain  on 
the  airways  instead  of  com- 
mitting him  (along  with  Alan 
Thicke)  to  the  Home  for  the 
Terminally  Shallow. 

Americans  are  silly  folk. 
They  rev  up  their  Camaros 
and  spray  themselves  with 
Amid  (Extra-Dry)  aerosols 
without  giving  the  shortage  of 
fossil  fuels,  the  air,  or  the 
ozone  a second  thought.  But 
many  Americans  (and  the 
silliness  is  spreading  beyond 
our  borders)  have  actually 
bought  the  shocking  message 
of  Alternative  003. 

According  to  this  book,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  those  avid  adver- 
saries, are  in  cohoots,  conniv- 
ing a devilish  deed  to  capture 
control  of  the  cosmos!  “Holy 
Heavy  Hijinks,  Batman!” 

It  seems  the  bastions  of 
democracy  and  hypocrisy  (if 
the  soviets  are  rea//y  Karl 
Marx  Manifesto-style  Com- 
munists, Hitler  was  a flower 
child)  behave  been  lobotomiz- 
ing  people  and  sending  them 
to  Mars!  Talk  about  blues  for  a 
red  planet!  Alert  Carl  Sagan. 
These  real-life  Epsilon 
workers  will  construct  a brave 
new  world  for  specially 
selected  geniuses  who  will 
devise  a master  race  and  rule 
the  universe!  Where’s  Luke 
Skywalker  when  you  need 


him? 

Author  of  Alternative  003, 
Leslie  Watkins,  admits  that 
his  tale  of  interplanetary  in- 
trigue (published  April  Fools 
day,  1977  by  Avon)  was  a 
joke.  “I  never  imagined  peo- 
ple would  take  this  stuff 
seriously,”  Watkins  told  Peter 
Rondinone  of  Omni 
magazine.  “I’ve  gotten  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  people 
convinced  their  missing  friend 
or  wife  is  on  Mars.” 

Like  Orson  Wells’  “War  of 
the  Worlds”  broadcast, 
Watkins  employed  interviews 
with  imaginary  experts  to 
convince  his  readers  Alter- 
native 003  was  no  hoax. 
Watkins  created  “astronaut 
Bob  Grodin”  who  claimed  to 
have  seen  “space  prisons  for 
captives  en  route  to  Mars” 
while  walking  on  the  moon. 
Grodin  also  asserted  that  the 
space  shuttle  was  built  to 
transport  “human  cattle.” 

Watkins  used  factual  police 
missing  persons  statistics  to 
support  his  wild  tale.  There 
are  200,000  people  missing 
in  London,  alone.  “So  where 
did  they  go?”  Watkins  in- 
quires. 

These  stories  are  nothing 
new.  I can  recall  one  report  of 
a man  who  was  supposedly 
marooned  on  the  moon  to 
establish  an  American  base  to 
house  nuclear  weapons. 
What  is  strange  about  these 
yams  is  how  so  many  are  so 
quick  to  believe  them.  Are 
these  people  just  kooks, 
flakes,  the  type  who  think  the 
tragic  characters  of  soap 
operas  are  real?  I tend  to 
think  they  account  for  the  ma- 
jority of  these  quick  believers. 
But  what  about  the  minority? 
Why  should  stable-minded 
stock  brokers,  farmers,  clerks. 


and  newspaper  reporters  buy 
such  claptrap? 

It  is  the  result  of  our  times. 
We  the  people  have  lived  in 
the  dark  so  often  - Water- 
gate, the  Pentagon  which 
refuses  to  reveal  just  how 
many  warheads  “we”  and 
“they”  have,  sp'  satellites, 
CIA-KGB  antics  .oldiers  be- 
ing used  as  unwitting  guinea 
pigs  to  test  the  affects  of  LSD, 
nuclear  radiation  - we’ve 
grown  tired  of  being  shocked 
when  Woodward  and  Berns- 
tein or  whoever  turns  on  the 
light.  The  public  has  been 
conditioned  to  smell  con- 
spiracy and  to  trust  no  one  or 
no  thing. 

The  United  States  is  con- 
spiring to  create  a master 
race.  Why  not?  Scientists  are 
playing  with  DNA,  cloning 
carrots  and  frogs,  why  not 
humans?  American  me- 
chanical probes  have  landed 
on  Mars  and  the  Soviets,  the 
blood  of  Afganistan  arid  the 
pasengers  of  Korean  airliner 
blanketing  the  hammer  and 
scythe  in  red,  surely  there  is 
nothing  they  wouldn’t  do  to 
make  their  proclaimed  goal  of 
global  domination  a reality. 
Chuck  the  hypothalamuse  of 
a few  thousand  politcal 
dissidents?  Oky-koke. 
Siberia’s  overcrowded  as  it  is 
and  the  surgery  is  good  prac- 
tice for  young  Soviet  medical 
students. 

If  the  Nazis  were  able  to  ef- 
ficiently murder  six  million 
Jews,  use  their  dental  gold  to 
buy  bullets,  their  skin  for 
lampshades,  certainly  the  in- 
sane Alternative  003  is  possi- 
ble. 

Still,  no  one  would  do 
anymore  than  worry  a bit 
before  dispelling  such  a story 
to  oblivion  - right? 


Wrong.  Brinsley  Le  Poer 
Trench,  Earl  of  Clancarty  and 
an  official  of  the  British  House 
of  Lords  states  that  Watkins’ 
book  has  led  to  the  first  UFO 
Investigation  Committee  in 
English  history.  “Everything 
can’t  be  explained,”  the  earl 
states,  “Like  this  Alternative 
003.  If  it’s  not  a hoax,  ifs  pro- 
bably the  most  horrible  con- 
spiracy since  the  Third 
Reich.” 

The  distracting  scent  of 
conspiracy,  of  truths  hidden 
in  the  dark,  pollutes  the  air. 
Hey,  didja  hear?  The  Pen- 
tagons’ got  a spaceship  with 
two  dead  aliens  in  it!  “Is  it  not 
time  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  informed  our 
people  of  what  they  know 
about  UFOs?  I think  it  is  time 
our  people  were  told  the 


truth.”  So  speaks  the  Earl  of 
Clancarty. 

Beware  America.  Don’t  fall 
prey  to  paranoia.  It  may  be 
1984,  but  at  least  the 
telescreens  haven’t  been  in- 
stalled, no  matter  what 
Rockwell  says.  Then  again, 
don’t  be  too  trusting. 
Remember  Pearl  Harbor. 

Read  the  paper,  watch  Dan 
Rather  and  don’t  panic.  Make 
sure  you  know  all  the  facts 
before  claiming  your  missing 
kitten  has  been  kidnapped  by 
Martian  Sandinistas.  Breathe 
a sigh  of  relief  when  you  fish 
the  little  frisky  out  of  the  cat- 
nip patch.  Adopt  the  Mr. 
Spock  philosphy  of  life. 

Be  logical. 

But  keep  watching  the 
skies. 


Letters  to  the 


^ . THE  GREYHOUND,  April  27.  1984 

Editor 


Facts  and  figures  of  math 


In  response  to  your  recent 
editorial  about  the  new 
Math/Science  requirement: 

I.  EDITORIAL  STATE- 
MENT; “Anyone  with  creden- 
tials to  get  into  Loyola  must 
have  taken  Precalculus 
already...” 

FACT:  Precalculus  is  normal- 
ly a 4th  year  high  school  math 
course.  Most  students  do  not 
take  a 4th  year  high  school 
math. 

FACT;  Regardless  of  the  high 
school  math  background,  we 


need  to  offer  about  10  sec- 
tions of  Precalculus  for  about 
350  students  each  year 
because  they  cannot  pass  the 
national  precalculus  place- 
ment test. 

11.  EDITORIAL  STATE- 
MENT : “Another  semester  of 
math  piled  upon  16  years  of 
math  would  not  benefit  any 
student...” 

FACT:  8*4rl2.  It  might 
benefit  the  editor. 

FACT:  The  Math  Sciences 
Department  remained  neutral 


in  the  discussion  about  the 
math  course  requirement. 
The  Math  Science  Depart- 
ment did  not  propose  the 
change.  This  was  proposed 
and  supported  by  other 
departments  who  realize  that 
the  need  for  math  skills,  in  all 
professional  areas,  is  greater 
than  ever  before. 

FACT:  Contrary  to  another 
article  in  The  Greyhound,  all 
math  courses  offered  for 
credit  count  as  core  courses. 
Some  departments,  however, 
have  stricter  requirements  for 


their  majors. 

III.  EDITORIAL  STATE- 
MENT: “ ‘Computer  literacy’ 
will  be  as  important  a job  skill 
as  the  ability  to  read  and' 
write.” 

FACT;  A decent  portion  of 
“computer  literacy”  involves 
manipulation  of  formulas,  ex- 
pressions, arrays,  etc.,  not  to 
mention  solid  logical  thought. 
This  is  what  algebra  and  math 
are  all  about. 

FACT:  Nationally,  30  percent 
of  all  B.S.  computer  science 


graduates  in  1983  are 
unemployed. 

FACT:  The  demand  for 
qualified  statisticians  is  greater 
than  or  equal  to  the  demand 
for  computer  scientists. 

CONCLUSION:  Even 

though  we  see  the  need  for 
computer  skills,  they  should 
not  replace  or  be  confused 
with  the  need  for  math  skills. 

John  C.  Hennessey 
Chairman 
Dept,  of  Math  Sciences 


Some  Voices  From  the  Past 


George  Andrews 

Rally  round  Jan  term 


January  term,  a mini- 
semester offered  between  the 
Fall  and  Spring  semsesters, 
has  for  many  years  afforded 
Loyola  College  a unique  and 
highly  beneficial  learning  ex- 
perience. In  the  past, 
countless  Loyola  College 
scholars  have  immeasurably 
advanced  through  this 
uniquely  structured  term. 
This  period  includes  not  only 
classes  but  social  events  that 
service  to  the  students  at  a 


critical  academic  period  when 
intellectual  momentum  tends 
to  wane.  Realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  opportunity, 
students  have  submitted  in- 
valuable suggestions  in  the 
past  which  have  been  pur- 
sued,evaluated  and  executed 
by  both  faculty  members  and 
the  ASLC.  The  result  is  a 
growing  effort  to  provide  a 
January  term  that  is  run  by 
the  student  body  for  the 
academically  and  socially  ad- 


Chris Kaltenbach 

4-1-4  vs.  5-5 


It’s  reassuring  to  know  that 
some  things  in  life  never 
change.  Winter  inevitably 
leads  into  Spring,  day  always 

leads  into  night,the  sun  never 
fails  to  rise  in  the  east  and  set 
in  the  west,  and  Loyola  is 
always  promising  once  and 
for  all  to  arrive  at  some  deci- 
sion concerning  the  fate  of 
both  Jan.  term  and  the  4-1-4 
curriculum. 

The  prevailing  sentiment 
seems  to  be  that  Jan.  term,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  is  safe. 
Which  is  good  news:  as  an 
alternative  educational  ex- 


perience, as  an  opportunity  to 
seek  out  valuable  internships 
in  a student’s  chosen  field,  as 
a buffer  zone  between  the  fall 

and  spring  semesters,  and  as 
a month  during  which 
students  can  do  things  they 
never  have  time  for  during 
the  regular  semesters,  Jan. 
term  is  an  integal  part  of  the 
Loyola  educational  ex- 
perience. 

With  emphasis  being 
shifted  away  from  the  fate  of 
the  Jan.  term,  debate  is  now 
centering  over  the  question  of 
whether  Loyola  should  switch 


Kevin  A.  Classing 

The  subject  again 


The  truism,  “The  more 
things  change,  the  more  they 
stay  the  same,”  is  as  accurate 
here  at  Loyola  as  anywhere 
else.  Last  year  about  this 
time,  I wrote  an  article  con- 
cerning the  possible  cur- 
riculum change  from  4-1-4  to 
5-5,  possibly  5-1-5.  It  seems 

that  last  year’s  column  wasn’t 
enough  to  stem  the  tide 
although,  but  merely  was  able 
to  help  delay  it  awhile  (King 
Cannutc  take  note) . So  here  I 
am  again  twelve  months  later, 
forced  to  take  up  my  pen 
against  the  same  thing. 

Obviously,  the  administra- 
tion has  well  learned  the 
thrust  of  last  week’s  Gospel, 
“Keep  asking  for  something, 
and  you  will  eventually  get  it.” 


The  problem  lies  in  that  they 
keep  trying  after  seeing  that 
after  year  in  and  year  out, 
very  few  among  the  faculty 
and  the  students  support  the 
change.  Each  professor 
would  have  to  teach  at  least 
one  extra  class,  and  if  there 
were  a shortage  in  a depart- 
ment (as  there  is  in  a few 
now),  two  or  three  courses 
above  a professor’s  present 
load  would  have  to  be 
covered.  This  would  at  the 
very  least  extend  test  corec- 
tion  time  and  decrease  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to 
each  individual  student. 

For  the  students,  the  effect 
of  a switch  to  5-5  or  5-1-5 
would  be  the  addition  of 
another  course.  This  would 


vanced  Loyola  students. 
January  term  has  truly  ad- 
vanced and  matured  into  a 
Loyola  College  experience 
that  which  no  student  should 
be  deprived.  But  herein  lies 
the  problem;  January  term  is 
being  blindly  challenged  by  an 
administration  heavily 
engrossed  in  affairs  by  no 
means  approaching  the  im- 
portance of  ’ sound  January 
term.  This  jncern  should  be 
paramour  in  the  minds  of 


from  the  present  4 courses- 
per-semester  course  load  to  a 
5 course-per  semester  pro- 
gram of  study. 

Again,  after  carefully 
evaluating  the  present  system 
•and  viewing  the  alternatives, 
we  fail  to  see  any  reason  to 
alter  the  status  quo,  and  urge 
retention  of  the  present  4 
course  , 16  credit  semester. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  present  system. 
Our  one  overriding  con- 
sideration, however,  in  sup- 
porting the  4-1-4  system  is 
this:  Many  Loyola  students. 


increase  the  time  devoted  to 
pure  academia  by  25  percent, 
and  thus  would  necessarily 
cut  into  some  other  aspect  of 
the  student’s  life.  Most  pro- 
bably, the  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities that  mean  so  much  to 
the  geist  of  a school  would  be 
the  area  that  felt  the  pinch. 

To  say  that  the  courses  will 
be  watered  down  is 
unadulterated  hogwash  or 
worse.  Right  now,  teachers 
are  pressed  to  cover  all  the 
high  points  of  a course  in  one 
semester,  and  to  cut  down 
from  here  would  receive  a 
good  treatment  of  an  in- 
complete thought,  or  perhaps 
a lightning  fast  once-over- 
lightly  of  the  subject  treated. 

As  Nicholas  Varga  has 


each  and  every  Loyola  stu- 
dent. The  associated 
Students  of  Loyola  College, 
each  year,  through  organized 
committees  have  diligently 
planned  both  the  academic 
and  social  schedules  for 
January  term  and  are  curent- 
ly  standing  by  to  finalize  what 
promises  to  be  an  inspiring 
term.  The  need  for  a January 
term  is  worthwhile,  the  plan- 
ning is  complete,  but  the 
cause  will  fail  without  the  ef- 


particularly those  heavily  in- 
volved in  extracurricular  or 
co-curricular  activities,  have 
trouble  enough  juggling  their 

schoolwork  and  other  in- 
terest. Adding  another  course 
to  this  already  considerable 
burden  would  only  increase 
the  pressure  faced  by  so 
many  of  today’s  students. 

It  would  be  helpful  to 

remember,  of  course,  that 
Loyola  students  do  already 
have  the  opportunity  to  take 
5 courses,  if  they  both  desire 
to  and  feel  they  can  handle  it. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest 


pointed  out  the  onus  is  on  the 
people  who  are  attempting  to 
change  the  status  quo  as  to 
why  it  should  be  changed. 
This  is  not  reactionary,  it  is 
merely  not  common  sense. 

Why  should  an  institution  flit 
from  procedure  to  another 
with  all  the  attendent  costs 
and  pains  of  change  without 
offering  a well-thought-out 
reason?  At  this  point  one  is  in- 
stantly reminded  of  one  re- 
cent switch  to  two  colleges  at 
Loyola.  In  that  case,  it  is  true 
that  some  reasons  were  of- 
fered, but  no  analysis  was 
done  to  see  if  those  ideas  bore 
any  relation  to  reality.  In  this 
case,  we  really  don’t  even 
hear  any  reasons  being  of- 
fered at  all. 


fort  of  students  dedicated  to 
Loyola  College. 

Express  your  concerns  for 
the  conservations  of  January 
term  to  any  and  all  faculty 
members  with  which  you 
come  in  contact,  especially  in 
your  own  department.  Ask 
them  to  convey  your  message 
to  Dean  McGuire  and 
Donaldson.  I strongly  urge 
every  Loyola  student  to 
suport  January  term  - where 
the  Loyola  student  takes 
responsibility  for  education. 


arguments  to  be  made  for  re- 
taining the  status  quo, 
however,  is  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  the  days  of  the  full- 
time student  are  over.  Par- 
ticularly at  a school  so  heavily 
populated  with  commuters, 
many  have  to  seek  employ- 
ment outside  of  school  hours 
in  order  to  help  pay  tuition 
and  other  such  necesssities. 

If  a student  were  able  to 
nothing  but  attend  school, 
perhaps  an  increased  core  re- 
quirement would  not  be  such 
a bad  idea.  As  it  is,  the 
presure  is  massive  enough 
already.  Why  make  it  worse? 


Is  the  perceived  student 
apathy  to  what  goes  on  here 
the  reason  for  the  administra- 
tion making  vast  decisions 
with  little  student  input?  (Yes, 
ASLC  is  that  “little”.) 

It  is  time  for  us  students  to 
stand  up  and  say  “Hey,  ifs 
our  school  too,  and  the 
changes  affect  us  the  most,  so 
here’s  what  we  have  to  say!” 
There  is  no  way  the  ad- 
ministration can  ignore  such  a 
call  from  the  people  that  pay 
their  salaries.  Many  have  said 
the  Bausch  Report  went 
through  with  so  little  student 
protest  because  noone  knew 
about  it.  Well, now  you  know 
about  the  proposed  switch  to 
5-1-5.  On  this  one,  lefs  let  it 
be  known  what  we  think. 
After  all,  ifs  our  school,  too. 
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Move  over  BaCon,  ruggers 
ready  for  Jesuit  Invitational 


The  Greyhound/Lorraine  Verderaime 


Ruggers  battle  BaCon  for  possession. 


by  Peg  Culotta 


The  Loyola  men’s  rugby 
team  made  it  five  straight  wins 
as  it  downed  rival  BaCon 
(Baltimore  County),  12-3. 

The  undefeated  A-side  was 
once  again  led  by  the  kicking 
of  Chris  Cilliberti,  who  nailed 
the  four  penalty  kicks  which 
accounted  for  Loyola’s  scor- 
ing. 

The  outcome  was  never  in 
doubt,  as  the  ruggers  took  a 
commanding  9-0  lead  at  the 
half. 

The  B-side  lost  a squeaker, 
coming  out  on  the  short  end 
of  a tough  7-6  loss,  the  best  it 
has  ever  performed  against 
BaCon’s  B-side. 

Kevin  McCann  scored  the 
only  try  of  the  day  and  Chuck 
Hutzell  successfully  booted  a 
conversion  kick  to  make  up 
the  scoring. 

Suffering  its  first  defeat  of 
the  year,  the  Loyola  C-side 
was  held  scoreless  by  BaCon 
as  it  went  down  12-0. 

The  ruggers  gear  up  now 
for  the  infamous  Jesuit  Invita- 
tional Tournament,  held  on 
Butler  Pitch  tomorrow. 

Teams  participating  this 
year  include  St.  Joe’s  (of 
Philadelphia),  Holy  Cross 
and  Boston  College,  who 
open  the  tournament  at 
10:30. 


Lady  ruggers  play  fair 


by  Mike  Wroblewski 


Tal  Cortada  scored  on  the 
very  first  play  of  the  match  as 
the  Women’s  Rugby  Club 
rolled  over  Princeton  Univer- 
sity by  a score  of  16-0  for  their 
fourth  consecutive  shut  out 
this  season. 

Cortada  was  joined  by  Beth 
McNulty  and  Genny  Nulph  to 
complete  the  shut  out  against 
Princeton.  “We  really  put 
together  a great  effort  that 
day  and  it  paid  off,”  com- 
mented President  Margie 
Flather.  The  only  drawback  of 
the  day  occurred  when  some 
of  the  key  players  were  in- 
jured, but  even  that  didn’t 
diminish  savoring  the  victory. 

Butler  field  is  not  the  only 
place  where  the  women  rug- 

Golf  team  h 


gers  are  on  top.  The  club 
joined  together  during  this 
year’s  phone-a-thon  and 
raised  the  largest  sum  of 
money  for  the  Evergreen 
Fund  during  the  first  collec- 
tion period. 

Besides  coming  out  on  top 
in  the  phone-a-thon,  the 
women  sponsored  a canned 
food  drive  for  the  Julie  Com- 
munity Center  during  this 
year’s  Easter  Week.  They 
stormed  the  campus  from 
McAuley  apartments  to 
Wynnewood  Towers  to  col- 
lect at  least  750  cans.  “1  was 
really  impressed  to  see  that 
the  whole  college  community 
supported  our  effort  to  help 
the  Julie  Center,”  said 
Flather.  “Everyone  con- 
tributed as  much  as  they 

on  target 


With  one  match  remaining, 
the  Loyola  golf  team  has  ob- 
tained a near  perfect  season 
with  a win  Wednesday 
against  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege by  a score  of  391-452. 
The  team’s  record  stands  at 
7-1,  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
team’s  history. 

The  most  outstanding 
aspect  of  Wednesday’s  match 
was  the  breaking  of  the 
elusive  400  mark.  According 
to  Coach  Dr.  Michael  Ven- 
tura, “the  team  only  needed 
to  break  this  barrier  once  for  it 


to  become  a common  oc- 
curance.  The  team  always 
had  the  ability,  it  was  just  a 
matter  of  when.” 

The  scores  of  the  match 
played  at  Hunt  Valley  Coun- 
try Club  were  as  follows: 


Brian  Fitzgerald 

76 

John  Wilhide 

77 

Tom  Sacker 

78 

Rich  Hunt 

78 

Bob  Lentz 

82 

The  last  match 

of  the 

season  is  Monday 

against 

York  College. 

Are  you  witty^  quick  or  profound? 

Well,  even  if  you  are  dull,  slow  or  stupid 

you  can  have  a 

ONE  LINER 

in  the  yearbook 

Just  bring  your  one  liners  to  the  yearbook  office 
(U21  in  the  basement  of  the  student  center).  The 
cost  is  $.50  per  entry  or  3 for  $1.  Each  entry  must 
be  no  more  than  55  spaces  long. 


Deadline:  May  11. 
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Lady  ’Hounds  pluck 


Blue  Hens 


The  Greyhound/Lorraine  Verderaime 

’Hounds  go  for  goal  against  a tough  Delaware  defense. 


by  Kate  Naughten 


Like  a runaway 
steamroller,  the  Loyola 
women’s  lacrosse  team  has 
flattened  four  nationally 
ranked  teams  within  the  past 
two  weeks  to  retain  their 
awesome  13-0  record. 

Loyola  victories  over  UVA 
(12-9),  William  and  Mary 
(8-7  O.T.),  James  Madison 
(9-7)  and  defending  national 
champion  Delaware  (13-11) 
put  the  Greyhounds  in  a very 
good  position  to  gain  a berth 
in  the  NCAA  women’s 
lacrosse  tournament,  as  well 
as  assure  them  a spot  in  the 
ECAC  tournament  to  be  held 
the  weekend  of  May  4 and  5, 
on  Curley  Field. 

In  front  of  a light  home  field 
turnout  on  an  overcast  day, 
Loyola  displayed  the  ex- 
plosive attack  and  swarming 
defense  that  have  character- 
ized their  games  so  far  this 
season  to  defeat  Delaware  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years. 

“We’ve  developed  another 
year,”  said  Coach  Anne  Mc- 
Closkey,  “by  contrast  to  what 
we’re  seeing  this  year, 
Delaware  didn’t  look  so 
awesome.  Our  level  of  play 
has  risen  steadily  and  the 
disparity  that  used  to  exist 
between  our  two  teams  has 
disappeared.” 

Delaware  came  to  the 
game  with  a record  of  6-2-1, 
having  lost  to  Penn  State  and 
Temple  and  tying  Maryland. 
Although  they  outshot  the 
Greyhounds  34-31,  the  dif- 
ference was  seen  in  the 
goalkeepers.  For  Loyola, 
Diane  Geppi  had  an  incredi- 
ble 20  saves  while  Delaware’s 
Kim  Jackson  had  only  12. 


Loyola  also  outscored  the 
Blue  Hens  in  both  halves,  6-5 
in  the  first  half  and  8-5  in  the 
second. 

The  Greyhounds  scoring 
was  divided  between  six 
players.  Rita  Ciletti  and  Anne 


Allen  were  high  scorers  with 
three  goals,  while  Erin 
Keavney,  Andi  Holthaus  and 
Missy  Lightner  tallied  two 
goals  each  and  Kathy  Barden 
added  one.  Keavney, 
Lightner  Ciletti  and  Holthaus 


all  had  one  assist  apiece. 

“We  played  heads  up 
lacrosse  with  everyone  con- 
tributing 110  percent,”  said 
Senior  Erin  Keavney.  “We 
were  well  prepared,  and 
Delaware  was  the  best  team 


we’ve  won  against,  they 
played  with  finesse  instead  of 
brute  force,”  said  senior  tri- 
captain Margie  Colandreo. 
“Our  versatility,  moving  from 
man  to  man,  to  zone,  broke 
their  momentum  several 
times  and  the  charging  foul  at 
the  end  of  the  game  was  the 
icing  on  the  cake,”  said  Julie 
Lind. 

In  the  win  over  UVA, 
Holthaus  and  Ciletti  led  the 
attack  with  three  goals  each, 
while  Allen  and  Holthaus 
dished  out  one  assist  each. 

Battling  poor  field  condi- 
tions as  well  as  a highly  touted 
William  and  Mary  squad,  the 
lady  Greyhounds  overcame 
both  to  escape  Williamsburg 
with  a 8-7  overtime  victory. 
Anne  Allen  led  all  scorers  slic- 
ing the  nets  on  three  occa- 
sions, with  Rita  Ciletti  scoring 
the  winning  goal  in  overtime. 
“They  (William  and  Mary) 
had  three  or  four  free  posi- 
tions in  the  final  twelve 
seconds,  but  we  managed  to 
hold  them  off,”  said  Geppi. 

Loyola  dominated  a strong 
James  Madison  squad  in  the 
second  half,  overcoming  a 
4-4  halftime  tie,  to  pull  out  a 
9-7  win.  Top  scorers  for 
Loyola  were  Ciletti,  Lightner 
and  Holthaus  with  two  each, 
while  Lightner  had  one  assist. 

Loyola  travels  to  Drexel 
and  Lehigh  this  weekend  to 
try  and  retain  their 
undefeated  status.  Coach  Mc- 
Closkey  anticipates  a very 
tough  game  with  Lehigh  and 
their  10  player  zone. 

In  response  to  the  win  over 
Delaware,  Diane  Geppi  said, 
“Everyone  better  look  out, 
because  I don’t  think  we’ve 
even  peaked  yet!” 


Laxmen  ready  for 
dog  day  afternoon 


by  Anne  Carter 


The  Loyola  men’s  lacrosse 
team  (8-3)  traveled  to 
Williamsburg  April  21  to 
defeat  William  and  Mary, 
18-10,  in  what  Coach  Dave 
Cottle  described  as  “an  ex- 
tremely physical  and  emo- 
tional game.” 

The  ’Hounds  faced  a tough 
opponent  in  William  & Mary 
as  this  was  not  only  their  last 
game  of  the  season,  but  also 
their  final  game  as  William 
and  Mary  have  dropped  their 
lacrosse  program  as  of  next 
year. 

Loyola  outscored  William 
and  Mary  in  the  first  two 
quarters  to  lead  at  the  half 
6-2.  William  & Mary  came 
out  tough  in  the  second  half, 
having  to  play  a game  of 
catch-up  in  order  to  pull  out  a 
win.  But  the  ’Hounds  also 


were  determined  and 
outscored  Wiliam  and  Mary 
12-8  in  the  second  half  for  a 
final  score  of  18-10. 

Coach  Cottle  commented 
that  the  Loyola  team  “played 
an  excellent  shooting  game, 
scoring  on  50  percent  of  their 
shots.” 

Pat  Lamon  and  John  Car- 
roll  led  the  scoring  with  6 
goals  a piece.  Dave 
Kasemeyer  also  turned  in  a 
good  performance  with  3 
goals  and  3 assists. 

On  April  14,  Loyola  lost  to 
the  Towson  State  Tigers  at 
Minnegan  Stadium,  11-7. 

Coach  Cottle  said  that  “the 
team  didn’t  play  that  well. 
They  got  down  6-0  early  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  game  try- 
ing to  catch  up.” 

Kasemeyer  led  the  Loyola 
scorers  with  2 goals  and  1 
assist.  Other  scorers  included 


Chris  Gaeng,  Greg  Manley, 
Dave  Sherwood,  Lamon, 
and  Carroll. 

When  asked  about  Loyola’s 
chances  to  make  the  playoffs, 
Cottle  remarked  that  the 
’Hounds  “have  a realistic 
chance  if  they  win  the  rest  of 
their  games.” 

This  would  have  to  include 
a win  against  Loyola’s  next 
opponent,  a tough  UMBC 
squad.  Cottle  commented 
that  although  UMBC  is  “a 
very  good  team,  Loyola  has  a 
chance  to  beat  them  if  they 
play  intelligently.”  He  added 
that  “if  Loyola  plays  their  best 
game,  it  will  be  enough.” 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the 
Loyola-UMBC  game  prom- 
ises to  be  an  excellent  match- 
up. The  ’Hounds  and  the 
Retrievers  face  off  2:00  Satur- 
day at  Curley  Field. 


Sports  Shorts 


by  Robert  DeSantis 


Two  Loyola  College 
Freshmen  have  been  selected 
to  Basketball  Weekly’s 
Freshman  All-American 
Honorable  Mention  Unit. 
Tom  Gormley  and  David 
Gately  are  two  of  the 
newspaper’s  All-American 
selections  which  were  re- 
leased in  the  March  26  issue. 

Gormley  was  the 
Greyhound’s  leading  scorer 
this  year,  and  was  previously 
honored  as  the  1983-84 
ECAC  Metro  Conference 
Rookie  of  the  Year.  Gately,  a 
graduate  of  Mount  Saint 
Joseph’s  High  School,  com- 
pleted his  first  season  at 
Loyola  and  was  the  teams’s 
third  leading  scorer. 

In  other  basketball  news  . . . 

Greyhound  coach  Mark 
Amatucci  announced  that  6 
foot  7 inch  forwards  will  be  at- 
tending Loyola  next  fall. 

Brad  Meyers,  who  aver- 
aged this  past  season  20 
points  and  12  rebounds  per 
game,  hails  from  McCaskey 
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Glen  Rogers,  who 
Greyhound  Assistant  Coach 
Pat  Dennis  describes  as  a 
possible  “Key  ingredient  for 
the  team  next  season,”  fin- 
ished his  senior  campaign 
with  a 12  point  and  10  re- 
bound per  game  average. 

The  Port  City  Pokers  con- 
tinued their  domination  of  the 
Loyola  College  softball  in- 
tramurals this  week  with  two 
decisive  wins  over  previously 
unbeaten  teams,  and  are  on 
the  way  to  their  second 
straight  championship  finale. 

The  Pokers  depend  on  a 
strong  defense,  led  by  the  hot 
corner  of  Bob  Connolly  and 
“Blade”  Fischer,  the  consis- 
tent pitching  of  Ed  Lesko  and 
Phil  Lazzati  and  timely  hitting 
by  “Hambone”  Brunner. 

The  Beerhunters  of  the 
North  Division  and  the  New 
Barbarians  in  the  Southern 
league  remain  undefeated 
with  victories  this  week. 
Cinderella  team  Arete  con- 
tinued to  surprise  opponents 
n;ith  uirtories  this  week. 


